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7.0. Structure of the Complex 

7.1. Elements before the Stem 

7.2. Suffixation for Indicative and Negative 

7.3. Suffixation for Imperative and Pro- 
hibitive 

7.4. Suffixation for Conjunct and Participial 


7.0. Structure of the Complex. By ‘verb 
complex’ is meant a verb or a close-knit 
phrase (3.24, 3.26, 3.3) with a verb at its 
center. Only verbs in independent or con- 
junct orders participate in such close-knit 
phrases. A verb complex may have several 
preverbs or other elements before the verb 
proper; we classify such elements according 
to the positions they hold relative to each 
other, and are led to recognize the following 
positional classes: 

(1) Personal prefixes and +/ablaut/ (3.3), 
joined to the next elenient by internal mor- 
phophonemics. For occurrence of the per- 
sonal prefixes, see 5; for »/ablaut/, 7.11. 

(2) First-position preverbs (7.12). 

(3) Second-position preverbs (7.18). 

(4) Third-position preverbs (7.14). 

(5) Inserted words or phrases which are 
not part of the verb complex (7.15). 

(6) The negative preverb pwa (7.16). 

(7) The chameleon preverb ~/R/ (7.17). 
Each of these save (1) is joined to the next by 
external morphophonemics. After (7) comes 
the verb proper: stem and paradigmatic suf- 
fixes. There is one post-verbal position, 
with external juncture intervening: it is occu- 
pied, if at all, by the interrogative particle 
nu: thus kki wsamkwam nu Did you over- 
sleep? 

1For 1-3 see IJAL 14.1-10; for 46, IJAL 14. 
63-73 (both 1948). 


7.1. Elements before the Stem. 


7.11. Ablaut. Participial forms have 
Vablaut/ in position one The +/ablaut/ 
morpheme consists of a change in the pho- 
nemic or morphophonemic structure of the 
first vowel of whatever element it is associ- 
ated with, according to the following sched- 
ule: \/a and +e show no change. 
Vo are replaced by v/a. 


/i and 
U is replaced by 
ye. {fihe U is initial, the replacement is by 
/°e. Initial O is replaced by ywe, as 
though it were basically ./wU instead of O 
(cf. 2.3, third paragraph). 

Examples: y ‘ablaut/ + wapUmawat = 
wapmawat the one they see; »/ablaut/ + 
Ynemot = nemot the one who breathes; 
Vablaut/ + ki past tine ~ nUpot = ka 
mpot the one who died; \/ablaut/ + nok:anUk 
= nak-anuk the one I[ hired; \/ablaut/ + 
nUpot = nepot the dead one; \/ablaut/ + 
USU thus ~ éUket = ?e3 Guket how he does zt; 
Vablaui/ + wUéU + pikUtUpes: Uk = wee 
piktupes‘uk why it breaks. 

The combination of ./ablaut/ with some 
preverbs is irregular; such cases are itemized 
below. 


7.12. First-position Preverbs. ?e, with 
conjunct mode only, narrative: ?e ki mpot he 
died. Translation usually cannot show the 
force of this preverb; it is the mark of a cer- 
tain style, namely that of story-telling and 
the like, in contrast to statements made 
about what has happened, in reality, to the 
speaker. 

°a with conjunct mode or independent 


2 But see fn. 10 and text referred to for an ex- 
ception. 
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order; personal prefixes before ?a appear in 
their shorter forms. In the independent (in- 
dicative and negative) it appears primarily 
in forms which include the speaker in the 
subject, and expresses intention; the meaning 
in the conjunct is similar. In the indicative 
the preverb ki past time may follow, but no 
other; in the conjunct the preverb UéU 
where, while, how follows. nta Sya ?otanuk 
I’m going into town; nta ki Sya ?otanuk I was 
going into town; ?a éu ns‘awat in order for 
them to kill him. 

kU only with indicative or negative, with 
personal prefixes in shorter forms, and only 
with speaker included in subject. It indi- 
cates assent to a request, and perhaps other 
things: nku wapma OK, I'll see him as you 
ask. 

kUkO? with independent order only, 
quickly; no other preverbs: nkuko? ns‘a TI kill 
him quickly? 

nUto? with independent order only, try; 
no other preverbs: nnuto? ns‘a I try to kill 
him. 


7.13. Second-position Preverbs. There 
are two of these, ki past time and wi future 
time (future relative to a temporal point of 
reference, not always the present). Thus ki 
pye he came (indicative); ?e ki pyat he came, 
he had come {conjunct with narrative pre- 
verb); ?e ki Gu nim?utiywat while they 
danced together (same); ?e ki wu Giptuput he 
went to sit down; ka mpot the one who died 
(participial); and wi pye he’s going to come 
(indicative) ; ?e wi pyat he was going to come, 
that he would come (conjunct with narrative 
preverb); ?e wi Su ns‘awat they were going to 
kill him thus (saime). 


7.14. ‘Third-position Preverbs. pUpi¢: 
when, while, inasmuch as, in conjunct mode 


3 Obviously the positional classification of some 
of the preverbs is entirely arbitrary. There is 
doubtless some technique, unknown to me in 
1938-9, whereby such arbitrary assignment can be 
avoided. 
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with narrative preverb: ?e ppié tpuwewat 
inasmuch as they were holding council.‘ 

UCU where, while, how (means or manner). 
Only in conjunct forms, and primarily in 
participials: ka éu yut where he was; ?etu 
mik-wentuk where he remembered; ?e ki éu 
nim?utiywat while they danced together; ?a éu 
ns‘awat in order for them to kill him, how they 
might then kill him; ?e éu wtankwenut where 
they had atown. UéU plus »/ablaut/ appears 
as ?etu (final weak vowel retained); this and 
the sequence ?e Gu of narrative preverb 
followed by preverb UéU are easy to con- 
fuse, and may have been confused in some of 
the examples just given. 

UwU going to, on the way to, moving towards 
the place where such-and-such will be done. 
Independent and conjunct: kku wu nim?- 
utiymun let’s be on our way to dance together; 
°e ki wu ¢iptuput he went to sit down; ?e ki 
wu pmaks‘ot he went to lie down. 

kiki8 after, already; in participial or in con- 
junct mode with narrative preverb: ?e kiki 
tepmat he had already had enough; kaki8 
pSinat after he had skinned him. 

UnU when, then, until the time that; with 
narrative preverb and no second-position 
preverbs: *e nu kaé-iyut then he was small; 
?e nu pyat then he came. 

wUCU (with /ablaut/, wet) why; towards; 
in participial only: weé k-ew piktupes:uk 
why he (a clay pipe, naz) breaks easily; wet 
k-ew nkapawek why he melts easily; wet 
ks‘unyak towards where it is cold; ka wtu 
pyat why he came. 

wep inceptive; in indicative and negative, 
without preverbs of first and second positions, 
and in narrative: nwep ns‘a I start to kill him; 
®e ki wep tpomawat they began to hold council 
about him; ?e ki wep pitkewat they started 
to come in; ?e wep nkapawet he started to 
melt. 

UsU thus, so, how; indicative, negative, 
conjunct: ?e Su nkotwut he lived alone thus; 
ki Su ¢ikkateno he lay thus with one leg up in 

‘With this preverb compare the root pUpiT’, 
with much the same meaning; e.g., in ?e ppit‘atmo- 
wat they were talking at that time. 
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the air; ka Su weput ?e ki Sute?at how he had 
done it, he had that way in mind = he was 
thinking of how he had done tt. 


7.15. Inserted Material. Between the ele- 
ments just listed and those of the following 
sections, there is a relatively much looser 
break in the sequence which constitutes a 
verb complex. In dictating texts, inform- 
ants sometimes paused at this point, but 
never at the other intra-element positions 
here described. Words or phrases not part 
of the verb complex may also fall here, as in 
the following examples: weé- k-ew -piktupes’- 
uk why he breaks easily, a participial form 
with wk-ew easily inserted; kakis- ?i -Sute?at 
after he though this thus, with ?i this inserted; 
%e-ki- wsku -¢isp-unawat they pinched him 
the first time, with wsku first time inserted; 
weé- nkom mekwa S‘akiyuk -yuwak why 
there are still today crawdads, with nkom to- 
day, mekwa still, and S:akiyuk crawdads 
inserted. 

Inserted elements do not appear in inde- 
pendent order forms, and in the conjunct 
order may perhaps appear only in 
participials. 


7.16. The Negative Preverb pwa. In the 
conjunct order, verbs are negated by a pre- 
verb pwa in this position: ?e ki pwa pyat he 
didn’t come. 


7.17. The Chameleon Preverb~/R/. The 
meaning of this preverb is iteration, intenst- 
tivity, continuity, habitualness, or (at least in 
one case) inception. The phonemic shape of 
the chameleon preverb depends entirely on 
the morphophonemic shape of the beginning 
of the verb stem which follows: 

Stem begins Shape of /R/ 


Ca, Ce Ca, Ce 
Ci, Co Ca 
CVCv CVCU 


In the last line, ‘V’ indicates a weak vowel (O 
or U), ‘v’ any vowel at all, C any consonant 
or cluster. 

Examples: nU J + R ~ wapUta?a = nwa 
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wapta’a I show it to him regularly; nU + R 
~ wepUna = nwe wepna I leave him repeat- 
edly;nU + R~ éipUtUp = néa Giptup TI sit 
down (inceptive; cf. néiptup I am sitting, I 
sit); nU + R ~ koki = nka koki I dive in 
often; nUtU + R ~ mUmatéUkona = 
ntummu mmaétkona I hold him tight; nUtU 
+ R ~ pUsUtake = ntupsu psutake I keep 
my mind on it constantly; nUtU + R ~ 
éUk-osiy = ntutk-u ék-osiy I am very short. 

With nipUw az be standing, nnipuw I am 
standing, one gets nna nipuw I stand up, in 
which /R/ can again occur to give nna na 
nipuw I stand up repeatedly. 

When +/R/ has the form CVCv, the per- 
sonal prefixes occur only in shape nUt, kUt, 
wUt, as in the examples above. 


7.2. Suffixation for Indicative and Neg- 
ative. 


7.21. Transitive Animate Verbs. We 
classify the indicative and negative forms of 
ta verbs as follows: pirecT forms have sub- 
ject including / or 2 (that is, person-number 
category 1, 2, 12, 15, or 25) but object ex- 
cluding 1 or 2, or 3 or 35 subject and 3’ ob- 
ject.5 Inverse forms reverse this, with / or 
2 or both in object but-not in subject, or 3 or 
35 object and 3’ subject. The remaining 
forms are I-THEE, with / included in subject, 
2 in object, or THOU-ME. The MAJOR REFER- 
ENCE of a direct form is its subject, of an in- 
verse form its object. 

Personal prefixes occur throughout the in- 
dicative and negative of ta verbs, by 5. 


7.211. Direct and Inverse Forms. The 
suffixal morphemes for direct and inverse 
forms are as follows, working outwards from 
the stem: (1) for direct, +/a; for inverse, 
UkO. (2) for negative, +/s‘i; the indicative 
is marked by the absence of this. (8) Fora 
first person plural major reference, mUn in 
direct forms, »/nan in inverse, but mUna in 

5 The classification by direct, inverse, and so 


on, follows Bloomfield’s treatment of Fox, IJAL 
4.197 (1927). 
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either before the element »/pun (see (4)); for Tabularly, the direct forms are: 

a plural major reference which excludes first 1-3 1-3’ 1-35 
person, «/wa, replaced by mUwa before 2-8 2-3’ 2-35 
./pun in direct forms only. (4) For pre- 8-3’ 

terit, ,/pun, replaced by +/punin before Wk 12-3 

or x/n. (5) For an obviative minor refer- 15-3 

ence, ./n; for 35, »/k; otherwise zero; but 25-3 25-3" 25-85 

a/n and +/k do not occur in direct forms con- 35-3' 

taining mUn or mUna. and the inverse forms are: 

In inverse forms there are two special 3-1 35-1 
morphophonemic features: final mUw with 3-2 35-2 
ending UkO is replaced by the portmanteau 3'-g 
makO;° final postconsonantal »/w with end- 3-12 35-12 
ing UkO is replaced by portmanteau OkO. 3-15 35-18 

6 A ‘portmanteau’—that is, an isolable element 3-25 35-25 
which has more or less the earmarks of a single 3’-35. 


morpheme, and yet occurs where one expects a 
sequence of two morphemes, to the exclusion of 
that sequence or in free alternation with it. See 


With the ta stem wapUm see, the indica- 
tive non-preterit forms are as follows (third 
person prefix »/w does not appear phonemic- 
ally because of the initial /w/ of the stem): 





Negative non-preterit: 


DIRECT 

nwapmas in 

kwapmas ‘in 
wapmas in 


nwapmas ik 
kwapmas’‘ik 


kwapmas imun 

nwapmas imun 

kwapmas'iwa kwapmas‘iwan 
wapmas iwan 


kwapmas‘iwak 


INVERSE 


nwapmuks’‘i 
kwapmuks’‘i 


kwapmuks‘inan 
nwapmuks ‘inan 
kwapmuks'iwa 


wapmuks ‘in 


nwapmuks'‘ik 
kwapmuks‘ik 


kwapnuks ‘inanuk 
nwapmuks inanuk 
kwapmuks‘iwak 





my Problems of Morphemic Analysis, Lg. 24 No. 
4 (1947). 
DIRECT 
nwapma nwapman nwapmak nwapmas i 
kwapma kwapman kwapmak kwapmas’i 
wapman 
kwapmamun 
nwapmamun 
kwapmawa kwapmawan kwapmawak 
wapmawan 
INVERSE 
nwapmuk nwapmukok 
kwapmuk kwapmukok 
wapmukon 
kwapmuknan kwapmuknanuk 
nwapmuknan nwapmuknanuk 
kwapmukwa kwapmukwak 
wapmukwan 
Preterit: 

DIRECT 
nwapmapun nwapmapuninun 
kwapmapun kwapmapuninun 

wapmapuninun 
kwapmamnapun 
nwapmamnapun 
kwapmamwapun kwapmamwapuninun 


wapmamwapuninun 


wapmuks ‘iwan 


nwapmapuninuk 
kwapmapuninuk 


kwapmamwapuninuk 
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INVERSE 
nwapmukpun nwapmukpuninuk 
kwapmukpun kwapmukpuninuk 
wapmukpuninun 
kwapmukmunapun kwapmukmunapuninuk 
nwapmukmunapun nwapmukmunapuninuk 
kwapmukwapun kwapmukwapuninuk 
wapmukwapuninun 
Negative preterit: 
DIRECT 


nwapmas ipun 
kwapmas ipun 


nwapmas ipuninun 
kwapmas ipuninun 


nwapmas ipuninuk 
kwapmas ‘ipuninuk 


wapmas ipuninun 


kwapmas imnapun 
nwapmas imnapun 
kwapmas imwapun 


kwapmas imwapuninun 


kwapmas imwapuninuk 


wapmas imwapuninun 


INVERSE 


nwapmuks ipun 
kwapmuks ‘ipun 


nwapmuks ipuninuk 
kwapmuks ‘ipuninuk 


wapmuks ipuninun 


’ kwapmuks ‘imnapun 
nwapmuks imnapun 
kwapmuks iwapun 


kwapmuks imnapuninuk 
nwapmuks imnapuninuk 
kwapmuks iwapuninuk 


wapmuks iwapuninun 


The elements mUn, nan, mUna plural 
reference including speaker, and »/wa, mUwa 
plural reference excluding speaker, are doubt- 
less to be regarded as the same morpheme, 
respectively, as the ./nan and +/wa with 
similar meanings found in possessed noun 
themes.’ 

The irregularities in inverse forms are 
illustrated by: nissUwepUnUmUw throw 
down to or for: nnis‘wepnumwa I throw it 
down to him, but nnis‘wepnumak he throws it 
down to me; kiskO?w. cut: nkiSk?wa I cut him, 
but nkisk?ok he cuts me. 

When there is no separate form for a 3’ 
or 35 reference, that for a 3 reference is 


7 Further elements which are probably members 
of the same two morphemes occur in the indepen- 
dent order forms of verbs of other types: 7.22, 
7.23. 


used. Thus 12-3 and 15-3 are used indif- 
ferently for a 3, 3’, or 35 object. 


7.212. I-thee and Thou-me Forms. The 
endings, from the stem outwards, are as 
follows: (1) indicative, zero; negative, Us’- 
Uno in I-thee forms, +/s‘i in thou-me forms. 
(2) In I-thee forms, Un; in thou-me forms, 
nothing. (8) For 1-2 and 2-1, zero (chang- 
ing preceding N T T S- to 8, é, & and 8), 
but /na before »/pun; for 1-25 and 25-1, 
Um, replaced before ./pun by mUwa; for 
any reference to 15, mUn, replaced by 
mUnUwa before +/pun in I-thee forms, by 
mUna before »/pun in thou-me forms, and 
by yUmUn when neither preceded by ~/s‘i 
nor followed by ~/pun. (4) For preterit, 
./pun; for non-preterit, nothing. 

This statement is so complicated that we 
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tabulate the ending-complexes alone and 
with the stem wapUm see: 
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obviative) indicative and negative forms, 
/a/ everywhere else. 


INDICATIVE NON-PRETERIT 


kwapmun 
kwapmunum 
kwapmunmun 
kwapum 
kwapmum 
kwapmuymun 


NEGATIVE NON-PRETERIT 


1-2 Un 

1-26 UnUm 

15-2(5) UnUmUn 

2-1 zero 

25-1 Um 

2(6)-15 yUmUn 

1-2 Us’ Unon 

1-26 Us’ UnonUm 
16-2(5) Us’ UnonUmUn 


kwapmus non 
kwapmus nonum 
kwapmus nonmun 


2-1 si kwapmus‘i 

25-1 sim kwapmus‘im 

2(6)-16 simUn kwapmus imun 
INDICATIVE PRETERIT 

1-2 UnUnapun kwapmunnapun 

1-25 UnUnUmUwapun kwapmunnumwapun 

1-2(5) UnUmUnUwapun kwapmunmunwapun 

2-1 napun kwapmunapun 

26-1 mUwapun kwapmumwapun 

2(5)-16 mUnapun kwapmumnapun 
NEGATIVE PRETERIT 

1-2 Us’ UnonUnapun kwapmus ‘nonnapun 

1-25 Us’ UnonUnUmUwapun kwapmus nonnumwapun 

15-2(5) Us’'UnonUmUnUwapun kwapmus nonmunwapun 

2-1 s inapun kwapmus inapun 

25-1 s'imUwapun kwapmus imwapun 

2(5)-15 s'imUnapun kwapmus imnapun 


As with the final stem morphophoneme 
and the inverse element UkO, wU may con- 
tract to O between a stem and these endings. 

The 2(5)-15 form yUmUn may optionally 
contract with a preceding U which is retained 
to give /iymun/: thus an alternative to 
kwapmuymun you see us is kwapmiymun. 


7.22. Animate Intransitive Verbs. The 
following classification of az stems is useful 
for describing suffixation: 

{1] Stems ending with a strong vowel, O, 
or a consonant: kas‘UkUmi start running, 
éakUne be bereaved; kUk-ya be old; 
pUmUpUt’o run along; GipUtUp sit; kask-- 
UnasO whisper. This class includes those az 
stems which end in */,, e.g. nis**/. fall down: 
such stems have /e/ for all third person (and 


[2] Stems in the finals tUm and t'Um: 
nenUtUm think. 

[3] Stems ending in §°Un: mUéUmos:Un 
be stuck. 

[4] Several irregular stems requiring spe- 
cial mention: pUs‘etonO have a hair-lip; 
sakU?Um go out; OsamUkwam(O) oversleep. 

Our statements cover type [1]; special fea- 
tures of the other types are itemized as 
necessary. 

The order of suffixal elements is: (1) for 
negative, +/s‘i, for indicative nothing. (2) 
For 1 or 2 actor, zero, but »/na when +/pun 
follows; for 12 and 15, mUn, replaced by 
mUna before ./pun; for 25, /m, replaced 
by mUwa before +/pun; for 3, 3’, 35, nothing. 
(3) For the preterit, ./pun, replaced by 
/punin if further material follows in the 








NO 


32] 
fol 
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game word; for non-preterit, nothing. (4) 
for 3’, /n; for 35, /k; for 3, * ; otherwise 
zero. 

The non-preterit form for 3 subject has 
optionally * or wak. Forms for 3, 3’, 
and 35, aside from non-preterit 3, insert ~/wi 
before the endings if the weak-vowel pattern 
is such that a weak vowel before the wi 
will be lost; otherwise the form without wi 
occurs. The 35 ending +/k is accompanied 
by replacement of a preceding U or ./u by 
/ji/. Stems ending in U?0 change that to 
/o?/ for non-preterit / and 2. 

Tabularly, the indicative endings are: 


NON-PRETERIT PRETERIT 
1,2 — napun 
$ #, wak pun, wipun 
2 nh, Win puninun, wipuninun 
12, 16 mUn mUnapun 
26 m mUwapun 
35 k, wik puninuk, wipuninuk 


The négative endings are the above with 
Vs‘i prefixed; where there are alternants 
with and without /wi, that without wi 
occurs after +/s‘i; thus preterit 3’ = +/s‘ipun- 
inun. 

With az stem kas‘UkUmi start running: 


! nkask’umi nkask uminapun 

2 kkask‘umi kkask’uminapun 

3 kask‘umi(wak) kask"umipun 

rd kask’umin . kask"umipuninun 


12 kkask’umimun 
16 nkask*umimun 
25 kkask’umim 

36 kask’umik 


kkask’umimnapun 
nkask‘umimnapun 
kkask‘umimwapun 

kask’umipuninuk 


Illustrations of particular features or irreg- 
ularities: kaskUnUsO whisper: kasknuso or 
kasknuswak he (3) whispers, kasknuswik 
they (35) whisper; kUSatUs be glad: kSatsik 
they (35) are glad; -kwaskUsU?O jump: 
nkwaskso? J jump; nis‘*/. fall down: nnis‘a I 
fall down, nis‘e he falls down, nis‘epuninuk 
they have fallen down, nises‘ipuninuk they 
have not fallen down. 

The irregularities of stems of class [2] are 
as follows: (1) tUm or t'Um merge with the 
negative element +/s‘i to give tUs:i or t'Us‘i. 
(2) The forms for 3, 3’, and 35, except for 
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non-preterit 3, have couplets as do stems of 
type [1]: when the U of tUm or t-Um is re- 
tained the suffix with +/wi is used, otherwise 
a suffix with +/o in this position is used. 
(3) tUm and t:Um are replaced by +/ta and 
/t'a before »/na, mUn, W/m, and their 
alternants mUna and mUwa. (4) The form 
for non-preterit 3 is zero, not x. 
Thus with stem UnenUtUm think: 


1 ntunentum ntunentanapun 

2 ktunentum ktunentanapun 

3 nentum(wak) nentumpun 

3’ ? nentumpuninun(?) 
12 ktunentamun ktunentamnapun 

15 ntunentamun ntunentamnapun 

26 ktunentam ktunentamwapun 

85 nentumwik * nentumpuninuk 


The stem pUs‘wetUm make an echo has 
ps'wetmok they (35) make an echo, ps;wetum 
he (3) makes an echo. 

Stems of class [3] have the following special 
features: (1) Forms for 3, 3’, and 35 other 
than non-preterit 3 are like those of class [2], 
showing alternation between suffixes with 
s/o and suffixes with +/wi instead of between 
those with zero and +/wi. (2) Preterit 1 
and 2 have ending and final merged to 
$Unapun. (3) Non-preterit 3 has zero, 
not *. 

Thus with stem mUéUmos'Un be stuck: 
méumos-un he zs stuck, méumoS$-nok they are 
stuck, ntuméumos‘napun I have been stuck; 
with stem pUpUkUS'Un fall: ppuks-unwik 
they fall. 

Class [4]: The stem pUs-etonO have a hair- 
lip is like other stems in O except that i+ 
takes zero as the suffix for non-preterit 3: 
ps‘eton he has a hair-lip. ’ OsamUkwam(O) 
shares this peculiarity, but has irregularities 
in other orders than the independent, where 
pUs‘etonO is regular. sakU?Um go out has 
3 sak?um, 12 ksak?amun, 16 nsak?amun, 25 
ksak?am, and corresponding stem-changes in 
preterit forms. 


7.23. Transitive Inanimate Verbs. These 


fall into two classes for suffixation: [1] 
VOWEL STEMS, including all such as ./pyeto 
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bring, myanUSkakO be sick from, which end 
morphophonemically in a vowel, and also a 
few like +/nat fetch which end morphopho- 
nemically in a consonant; and [2] conSONANT 
STEMS, including the remainder: e.g. 
/wepot hit, wapUt see. There is no sepa- 
rate form (in indicative and negative) for 3’ 
subject; with certain subjects there is a sepa- 
rate form for 05 object, but the form for 
0 object is always capable of standing in- 
stead of the special separate form for 05 ob- 
ject. 

The negative element is +/s‘i, added di- 
rectly after the stem; a stem plus +/s‘i then 
acts as a vowel stem for purposes of further 
suffixation. The remaining suffix mor- 
phemes are as follows: (1) »/a after consonant 
stems, zero after vowel stems. (2) For sin- 
gular subject, »/n, replaced before ./pun by 
na; for plural subject including speaker, 
mUn, replaced by mUna before +/pun; for 
plural subject excluding speaker, +/nawa. 
(3) For preterit, ./pun, replaced by +/punin 
if anything else follows in the same word; for 
non-preterit, nothing. (4) For plural (05) 
object, »/n; but this cannot stand in a form 
which contains mUn or mUna, so that forms 
with 12 and 15 subject have no special form 
for 05 object; for singular object, zero. 

Examples: npyeton J bring it (1-0); 


nnatun I fetch it; ntumyanskakon I am sick 
from it; ntumyanSkaknun I am sick from 
them (1-05); wep'otan he hits it (8-0); 
waptanawapuninun they have been seeing 
them (35-05); waptus‘inawapuninun they 
haven’t been seeing them; nwep-ots‘in I don’t 
hit tt. 


7.24. Inanimate Intransitive Verbs. 11 
stems either end in a vowel (including */,), 
or, if they end in a consonant, end in one of 
the three finals ./n, Vt, or mUkUt; the 
latter three fuse with the endings. 

In the indicative, there are separate forms 
for 0, 0’, and 05; in negative preterit 0 and 0’ 
are kept separate from 05, but in negative 
non-preterit 0, 0’ and 05 are represented by 
a single form. 

We describe suifixation after vowel stems 
first. The suffix morphemes are as follows, 
working outwards from the stem: (1) For 
the negative, s‘Unon, replaced by s-Uno be- 
fore »/pun; for indicative, nothing. (2) For 
0, nothing; for 0’, nUn; for 05, nothing. (3) 
For preterit, ~/pun, alternating as usual with 
/punin. (4) For 05, ~/ton, replaced after 
4/punin by Vn; for 0 and 0’, nothing. 

We give the complete endings and forms 
built on wawUyeya be round: 


NON-PRETERIT 


aff. 0 — wawyeya it is round 
0’ nUn wawyeyanun the other is round 
05 ton wawyeyaton they are found 
neg. 0, 0’, 05 s‘Unon wawyeyas non zt isn’t round 
PRETERIT 
aff. 0 pun wawyeyapun it has been round 
0’ nUnUpun wawyeyannupun 
05 puninUn wawyeyapuninun 
neg. 0, 0’ s'Unopun wawyeyas nopun 
05 s' UnopuninUn wawyeyas nopuninun 


When a final +/n, +/t, or mUkUt precedes, the fused forms are as follows: 


Vn 
NON-PRETERIT 
AFFIRMATIVE 
0 n 
0’ nUn 
05 non 


NEGATIVE 
0, 0’, 08 s'Unon 


Vt mUkUt 

t mUkUt 
tUn(Un) mUkUtUn 
ton mUkUton 
s'Unon mUkUs’Unon 
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Jn 
PRETERIT 
AFFIRMATIVE 
0 nopun 
0’ nUnipun 
05 nopuninUn 
NEGATIVE 
0, 0’ s' Unopun 
05 s‘unopuninUn 


Thus wapUn be morning: waps‘unon it 
isn’t morning; wUwUnUt be good: (?)wuns'- 
unon zt isn’t good; wiskUyamUkUt be hard: 
wigkyamkus‘non zt isn’t hard. 


7.3. Suffixation for Imperative and Pro- 
hibitive. The suffixes for imperative and 
prohibitive of ta verbs are as follows: 


IMPERATIVE PROHIBITIVE 
2-8 (5) — ak’Un 
25-8(5) Uk ak’ek 
2-1 $Un Sik’Un 
25-1 SUk S‘ik’ek 
2(6)-16 §UnUk Sik‘ak 


The ending for 2-3(5) replaces a stem-final 
N TT-S: by $¢¢@ 5. Despite the fusion, 
we can recognize the following smaller ele- 
ments: (1) When / is involved in the object, 
there is a suffix-initial §. (2) For the pro- 
hibitive, there is a suffix-medial k-. (8) For 
25 subject or 15 object, there is a suffix-final 
k; (4) for 2 subject a suffix final n save in the 
2-3(5) form. 

The imperative and prohibitive endings 
for at and ti verbs.are the same; such forms 
of ti verbs do not distinguish the number (0 
versus 05) of the object: 


IMPERATIVE PROHIBITIVE 
2 n k'Un 
25 k kek 


ai stems in tUm or t‘Um drop the final ./m 
before these endings; other az stems and all 
tt stems have regular morphophonemics. 
Thus with wapUm sce, ta: wapum see him! 
(2-3(5)), wapmuk 25-3(5), wapmuS‘un 2-/, 
wapmusuk 25-1, wapmus'nuk 2(5)-16; 
wapmak-un don’t see him! (2-3(5)), wap- 
mak-ek 25-3(5), wapmusik-un 2-1, wap- 
musik-ek 25-1, wapmuS-ik-ak 2(5)-15. With 
py*/. come, ai: pyan come here! (2), pyak 25; 


Vt mUkUt 

topun mUkUtUpun 
tUnUnipun mUkUtUnUnipun 
topuninUn mUkUtUpuninUn 
s'Unopun mUkUs’Unopun 

s UnopuninUn mUkUs'UnopuninUn 


pyak‘un don’t come here! (2), pyak-ek 265. 
And with +/pyeto bring, ti: pyeton go bring 
at! (2-0 or 2-05), pyetok 25-0 or 25-05; 
pyetok-un don’t go bring it! (2-0 or 2-05), 
pyetok-ek 25-0 or 25-05.8 


7.4. Suffixation for Conjunct and Parti- 
cipial. : 


7.41. Transitive Animate Verbs. The 
non-preterit endings are listed in the table: 
subject-category along left margin, object- 
category along top. Of the two forms for 
1-25, UnUko is used after a stem in which 
the weak vowel before the last stem conso- 
nant drops, UnUnUko after a stem in which 
the final consonant is preceded by a strong 
vowel, or by a weak vowel which is retained. 
The form for 35-2 is perhaps correctly 
UkUk-wa instead of Uk-wa. The 3(5)-16 
ending yUmUt may contract with a preced- 
ing retained U to /iymut/, like the ta indica- 
tive 2(5)-15 suffix yUmUn; this holds also 
for 2-1 yUn, alike when the preterital suffix 
follows. 

The preterit suffix forms have +/pun after 
the endings listed in the table for non-pre- 
terit, with these modifications: (1) non- 
preterit endings in a final ./t drop that and 
add ~/pcut: thus 2-3 Up-ut, 3-1 /p-ut, 35-1 
/wap'ut, etc.; (2) the two endings with final 
Vn drop it: thus 2-1 yUpun, /-2 Unapun. 

Our examples are with stem miN give to: 
with subject 1: -2 minnan, -3 minuk, -25 
minnunko, -35 minkwa; subject 2: -/ misyun, 


8 The prohibitive forms cited here occur in 
context with a preceding particle keko don’t; this 
is not a preverb, however, as it occurs also as a 
complete utterance, with the meaning of general 
prohibition. The imperative forms may stand 
alone. 
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-8 minut, -15 migyak, -35 mintwa; subject 3: 
-1 migut, -2 minuk, -3’ minat, -12 minnuk, 
-16 miSyumut, -25 minnak; subject 3’: -3 
minkot, -35 minkwat; subject 12: -3 minat; 
subject 15: -2 minnak, -3 minko, -25 minnak; 
subject 25: -1 misyek, -3 minek; -/5 misyak, 


TABLE OF ta NON-PRETERIT CONJUNCT ENDINGS 


VOL. XIV 


For the preterit, we may say: +/pun is added, 
except that (1) final ./t/ of non-preterit end- 
ing is dropped and +/pun is replaced by 
/put; (2) final \/n/ of non-preterit ending 
is dropped and for 1 ./pan is added instead 
of ./pun. 

















1 ek ie ee a 
on “ |__| 
1 Unn | Uk | 
2 yUn Ut 
8 t Uk | at 
3’ Ukot 
12 at } 
15 Unak Uko | 
26 yek ek 
86 wat Uk-wa | awat 





| 12 16 25 85 

| UnUko, Ukwa 

| | UnUnUko 

| yak Utwa 

| UnUk | yUmUt | Unak 

Ukwat 
Unak 

| yak Ukwa 

| 


UnUk | yUmUt | Unak 











-85 minkwa; subject 36: -1 miSwat, -2 min- 
k-wa, -3’ minawat, -1/2 minnek, -15 misyu- 
mut, -25 minnak.° 

The participial endings differ from the con- 
junct (non-preterit) only in forms with 3’ or 
85 subject; of these the following have been 
collected: 35-1 €Uk, 35-2 UkUk, 35-12 
UnUkUk, 35-15 yUmU¢éUk, 35-25 UnakUk, 
and 35-3’ aéUk. 

The stem Un tell, say so to, ta, regular in 
independent and imperative orders, is re- 
placed by U (or by zero) in conjunct forms 
where the replacement does not lead to the 
juxtaposition, in basic form, of two strong, 
or weak but retained, vowels: thus nat he 
said to him (3-3'), but (with U or zero stem 
alternant) kot the other said to him (3’-3). 


7.42. Animate Intransitive Verbs. Reg- 
ular stems (type [1], 7.22) have the following 


endings: 


NON-PRETERIT PRETERIT 


1 yan yapan 

2 yUn yUpun 

3 t p'ut 

3’ nUt nUp‘ut 

12 yUko (yU)kopun 
15 yak yakUpun 
26 yek yekUpun 
85 wat wap ut 





° In the table and in these cited forms I follow 
my notes; I suspect that the 25-35 form is given 
wrongly, and should be like the 2-15 form. 


With stem py*/. come: 
pyayan pyayapan 
pyayun pyaypun 
pyat pyap ut 
pyanut pyanp ut 
pyayko pya(y)kopun 
pyayak pyayakpun 
pyayek pyayekpun 
pyawat pyawap ut. 


Class [8] stems, in &Un, are the same ex- 
cept that 3 and 3’ non-preterit take endings 
at and anUt respectively: mUéUmos'Un 
be stuck: méumo§s-nat he was stuck, méumos'- 
nanut the other was stuck. 

Class [2] stems, in t(-)Um, have a different 
set of endings; in the table which follows the 
»/m/ of the final is included save where it 
drops upon the addition of the suffix: 


NON-PRETERIT PRETERIT 


1 man mapan 

2 mU(yU)n mU(yU)pun 

8 k kUp‘ut 

3’ mUnUt mUnUp‘ut 

12 mU(yU)ko mU(yU)kopun 
15 mak makUpun 

25 mek mekUpun 

85 mUwat mUwap ‘ut 


Except for preterit 3, where to the non-pre- 
terit ending +/k one adds preterit suffix in 
shape +/prut, the formation of preterit from 
non-preterit is as for regular stems. 





a a a oe ee ee <J 


a 





t 


it 


= 


in 
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With nenUtUm think: 
nentuman nentumapan. 
nentum(y)un nentum(yu)pun 
nentuk nentukp ‘ut 
nentumnut nentumnup ‘ut 
nentum(yu)ko nentum(yu)kopun 
nentumak nentumakpun 
nentumek nentumekpun 
nentumwat nentumwap ‘ut. 


OsamUkwam(O) oversleep is irregular, 
with the following forms: 


wsamkwam(y)an wsamkwamyapan 
wsamkwam(y)un wsamkwamyupun 
wsamkwak, wsamkwamot wsamkwamp‘ut 
wsamkwamnuk wsamkwamunuup ‘ut 
wsamkwam(yu)ko wsamkwamyukopun 
wsamkwamak wsamkwamakpun 
wsamkwamek wsamkwamekpun 
wsamkwamwat wsamkwamwap ut. 


There may be more alternants. 

sakU?Um go out has the same forms as 
OsamUkwam(O) except for the following 
three preterit forms: 1 sak?umapan, 2 sak?- 
umpun, 3 sak?ukpun. Preterit 3’ is not 
recorded. 


the other one who is sitting (3’). Osam- 
Ukwam(O) has 3” participial wesamkwam- 
nunéun, 35 wesamkwakuk. 


7.43. Transitive Inanimate Verbs. The 
conjunct endings for vowel stems (7.23) are 
identical with those for regular az stems 
(7.42); those for consonant stems are identi- 
cal with those for az stems in t(:)Um (7.42). 
With 1, 2, and 12 subjects, plurality of the 
inanimate object is optionally indicated with 
a terminal +/n in non-preterit forms, but is 
not indicated in preterit forms. Thus: 
pyetoyan I brought it; myanskakot he was 
sick from it; natyak we (16) fetched it; 
wep‘otuk he hit 7t; waptumwat they saw it. 

The special participial endings, for 3’ and 
35, are identical with the equivalent endings 
for az stems: waptunéun the other who sees it 
(3’-0); wep‘otnunéun the other who hits it 
(3’-0). 


7.44. Inanimate Intransitive Verbs. We 
operate with the same four classes as for the 
independent order (7.24). 


REGULAR Vn vt mUkUt 
NON-PRETERIT 
0, 05 k k k mUkUk 
0’ nUnUk nUnUk tUnUnUk mUkUnUnUk 
PRETERIT 
0, 0’ kUpun kUpun kUpun mUkUkUp‘ut 
05 kUpuninUn kUpuninUn kUpuninUn = ? 
PARTICIPIAL 
05 kUk kUk kUk mUkUkUk. 


The participial has endings different from 
the other conjunct modes for 3’ and 35 only. 
85 is Uk save for stems in t(*)Um, which has 
kUk with loss of the-\/m/. Stems ending in 
a consonant with a pattern of weak vowels 
such that the weak vowel just preceding the 
final consonant will drop, and all stems end- 
ing in a vowel, have nUéUn for 3’; this in- 
cludes those in t(:)Um when the U drops; all 
other stems have nUnUéUn for 3’. Thus 
kask-uminéun the other one who starts running 
(3’); with stem éipUtUp sit, éaptupnunéun 


(Other participial forms are like non-preterit 
conjunct.) 


Examples: wawUyeya be round: wawyeyak 
it (or they) are round; wapUn be morning: 
wapkupun it had been morning; wUwUnUt 
be good: (?)wunkuk the good ones;! wisk- 
UyamUkUt be hard: wiskyamkukp-ut zt has 
been hard. 


10 Note absence of ./ablaut/ in this participial 
form, contrary to the statement in 7.11. The 
form may be wrong. 
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1. This paper attempts to characterize 
some of the Mohawk language vocabulary of 
acculturation, that is, the words for articles 
introduced to the Mohawk Indians by the 
White man. Since the contact between the 
Whites and the Iroquois covers three hun- 
dred years, one would expect that the vocab- 
ulary in Mohawk for introduced objects 
and concepts would be extensive. Nothing 
comprehensive has been attempted here. 
Over two hundred words have been con- 
sidered, but doubtless as many more could 
be found in an extended inquiry. 

Weapons, articles of food and clothing, and 
religious ideas may well have been sources of 
the earliest introduced words. And as time 
passed, there have been added to the Mo- 
hawk vocabulary words for much of the 
material culture created since the industrial 


'This study was undertaken in conjunction 
with a general survey of acculturation at Six Na- 
tions Reserve, Ontario, made possible by a pre- 
doctoral Fellowship from The Viking Fund. The 
writer is indebted to Hilton Hill, Seneca member 
of the Six Nations, for his invaluable aid in collec- 
tion and interpretation of vocabulary. 


revolution. Agriculture, its tools and crops 
and processes; means of locomotion, new 
products, inventions and gadgets—all need 
to be talked about in the Indian language. 


2. In theory, we might conceive the follow- 
ing possibilities in dealing with new vocab- 
ulary. First: the English word might be 
used, as such, untranslated, unchanged. 
Seconp: the English word might be assimi- 
lated, or ‘corrupted,’ to follow the patterns 
of Mohawk phonetics, changed yet under- 
standable (at least to the Indian) as the 
English word. Turrp:an old \lohawk word 
might be extended in meaning, and, by anal- 
ogy, used to embrace the new object or idea. 
Fourtu: the new article or idea might be 
described as to function, chief characteristic, 
quality or purpose, by the modification of 
stems already present in the language. This 
is a creative process, although the linguistic 
materials must be present. Frrru: two Mo- 
hawk stems might be recombined to stand for 
a composite meaning. Sixra: completely 
new words, consistent with grammatical and 
phonetic usage of Mohawk, might be created. 


3. The words for which we find no Mo- 
hawk equivalents are generally of recent 
introduction. Automobile, bus, machine, 
motor, gasoline, airplane, machine gun, bat- 
teries, celery, rhubarb, chocolate, beer, radio, 
factory—and other words—are always 
spoken in English. These omissions of Mo- 
hawk translations or equivalents might be 
explained by the fact that when these things 
were introduced all of the Mohawk had had 
some schooling and found little difficulty in 
pronouncing the English words correctly. 


4. On the contrary, the English words 
which have been assimilated phonetically 
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into Mohawk seem to date from an earlier 
time when English sounds were difficult for 
the Indian to pronounce. In this category 
we find the word for pennies, or pence, pro- 
nounced bé'ms, and from this comes bé-ns 
o'guira or some cents, meaning change. Coal 
otl becomes gé'la, matches, ma*ts.z, cotton, 
gét’n. Tea is pronounced di‘, coffee, girfi, 
and watch becomes wa‘ts. 

No doubt a thorough search would yield 
many more words of this description. 

Given names, most of them the old Biblical 
ones, have been generally assimilated to Mo- 
hawk pronunciation. 

For instance, among women’s names we 
find: wari for Mary; ya go win for Jem:ma; 
si'ra Sahrah; k‘aderi’a Katharine; ni'g.a 
Ellen; sha-rat Charlotte; a:ri‘zakwa Elizabeth; 
éfa Eva. 

And among men’s names, there are: 
a’i'-zak for Isaac; di‘n yan for Daniel; a-du 
Adam; &nevrunk Henry; doon’wis Thomas; 
dé-wit David; 4ry ‘Aaron; 6s Moses; 
yagwik Jacob; a:gwery Abraham; gwi'te: 
Peter; wir om William. 

An interesting assimilation may be present 
in the word wa’storé:no* American, which is 
probably from the word wa:stg Boston, and 
means people from Boston. 


5. By an extension of the meaning of an 
old Mohawk word, for some reason analo- 
gous, the introduced object may be denoted. 
For example, the old word a’6na bew is given 
the meaning yoke; the old word é:hwise ice 
also signifies glass; onéndji meaning head, 
by analogy is used for cabbage; o’s‘win’da, 
the old word for coal, or charcoal, means ink 
as well, although some informants insist that 
ye'yadékwa, for writing, must be added to 
make the meaning ink thoroughly clear. 

Another type of extended meaning appears 
in the use of o‘wi’sta the old word for metal, 
to signify money, either in bills or coin. 
Again, the second storey“of a house is called 
éngu the word for on high. 

What we might term particularization of 
meaning for a new connotation occurs in the 
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word for Tuberculosis, which is celled 
wasagatseréksg or bad cough, and photograph 
is designated gaya-dare a word that contains 
the stem body and may have been used for 
pictographs or other representations of hu- 
mans or animals in the old days. 

The old word djinyweyuste'dé-kwa (the 
place where maple sap is boiled down) is the 
word used for the modern canning factory. 


6. In the category of description the great 
majority of words of acculturation are found. 
They describe as to specific characteristic, 
quality or function, the new object. Rubber 
is simply yonadir‘tint’ha (ct stretches) ; peaches 
degaguntfard-ru (they have fur); barley deyo- 
s‘kurhude (ct has whiskers); pears gatshe-ga-- 
hik (fruit, the shape of a bottle); whisky 
ganegashatste’ (strong water); wine or vine- 
gar de-yonegayé-djis (sour water): Wine is 
also called, by extension, yO-naharadasé-hy 
the old word for vine or grapes. 

The names of animals may be descriptive 
of their noises, such as kwéskwés for pig; 
kitkit for chicken; siksik for sheep. Other 
animals are given names-that describe their 
peculiarities: ga:yadage'ras for goat (it has a 
smelly body); deyodina-garis ox (it has long 
horns); de-yodinagargnd¢’a lamb (zt has short 
horns); deyu‘wiskwary cow (the teats stick 
out); but the horse is described by man’s 
usage as yagosd‘das (something you ride). 

The word o-‘wi'stdé-sera butter seems to be 
related to no other stem. One explanation 
given was that it was derived from the noise 
of the shaker used in butter making (before 
the churn), this noise “whiswhis” might have 
been the origin of owi'sté-sera. 

Other words of this class describe the func- 
tion of the object. For instance: o:nitskwa-- 
ra chair (you put your hips); a‘dekwa-ra table 
(you put your food); deyuyrasidardkwa foot- 
stool (place to put your feet); deyugaruntry- 
kwa-t’ha rocking chair (used for rocking). 

Words about the railway are descriptive. 
A train or locomotive is de-yotseretseré-ga 
(that which goes fast). A freight train is 
called gaga‘rényes (it carries), and is the 
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word currently used for truck. A depot or 
station for train or bus is simply de‘gada:- 
st’ha (it stops). 

Many other descriptive words could be 
added, such as: yegarhatho’ta plow (it turns 
over); djiyetsgwaést’ha barn (flailing place); 
yundaweya:’ta school or meeting place (where 
you come in); wade'runé't’ha phonograph (it 
makes music); ga‘whistaéeks clock (struck 
metal—a description of the bells of the earli- 
est clocks, probably); o-té:sera flour (made 
into dust). 

A large class of descriptive words are 
formed by stating the use or result of the 
article or activity and adding the suffix da:- 
kwa used for. Among such words are: 
de-ye'da‘rarida‘kwa harrow (used for breaking 
clods); ye‘no‘sadarihada‘kwa stove (used for 
heating); ye-kunya‘t’da-kwa cook stove (used 
for cooking); djiyundenadarundaé:kwa oven 
(used for making bread); yihasero-dé-kwa 
lamp or candle (used for light); yagonak’- 
di-kwa fourth finger of left hand, ring finger 
(used for marriage); ye‘ho'ndji‘sd4‘kwa black- 
ing, for stove or shoes, (used for making 
black); yodeskwodaé:kwa frying or roasting 
pan (used for roasting); de-ye'ne'gintyed4:- 
kwa boiler (used for boiling); ye-ne-gadariha- 
dakwa tea kettle (used to put water on the 
stove); yuderynayunda:kwa church (used for 
prayer); yyderenodé-kwa, musical instrument 
(used for making music); deyurtga‘runda:- 
kwa eye glasses or spectacles (used to double 
your vision); deyynts'kurhydaé:‘kwa razor 
(used for taking off fuzz); yunisywadase-da:- 
kwa screw driver (used for driving screws). 


7. The combination of two ideas, or two 
stems or words to denote a new meaning, does 
not form a completely new category of Mo- 
hawk words, since these are as descriptive as 
the words just mentioned. However, they 
differ in that the description contains two 
concepts. 

Among such composite words we might 
list: G:werayodék’ha gas (burning wind); 
wada’ynraniyynde gate (hanging rail); ga- 
rg@nwareada’yra wire fence; giyeyodék’ha 
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kerosene (oil that burns); de*hadiyaduserat- 
yuns playing cards (gambling with papers); 
gas‘whunkaragwunda'rkwy (floor (boards 
placed); de-yes‘whunka‘ryék’ta saw (board 
cutter); de-ye'rundidkt’ha cross-cut saw (log 
cutter); yyntdewanada’ast’ha telephone (you 
put your voice in); ra‘ditseretseré:ni coach 
factory (place where they make coaches). 


8. Rather than continue with lists of ex- 
amples, we can organize some words by sub- 
jects. Guns must have been talked about 
from the earliest days of contact. Now a 
rifle or shot-gun is called gé:ho.nre, and may 
be an altogether new stem, though it seems 
to convey the meaning ‘hollow’; a cannon, 
naturally, is ga-honregé-wa big gun; a pistol 
or revolver nigahonrésa short gun. Another 
stem is present in garondat’sta I have some- 
thing to shoot with, meaning gun, and this 
stem seems associated with the meaning 
‘blowing.’ Bullets or ammun tion are ovna- 
y6'wa'ne big stones; explosives are designated 
dewaderanega:‘runs something that bursts, and 
means bomb as well. 


9. Another interesting group of words are 
the names of the metals, which illustrate de- 
scriptive compounding. garistadji the old 
word for iron, is modified by different adjec- 
tival ideas to denote other metals. yurista- 
niry steel (hard metal); o'djinagwagarista- 
néry gold (yellow, expensive metal); guragu- 
garstandry szlver (white, expensive metal); 
garistagira tin (white metal); gawistand:- 
wuns lead (metal that melts). 

The word yerstaya’dk’ta hammer con- 
tains the stem zron and means literally two 
pieces of metal pounded together. djigarista- 
god4‘rhy railroad tracks means literally iron 
laid down; and the same stem is present in 
garqwa-re nail, wire or pin (tron stretched out 
thin). 


10. Since writing is sometimes considered 
the distinguishing trait of civilization, we 
might examine the Mohawk vocabulary 
which deals with reading and writing. 
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gahyddg means it 7s written, and may possi- 
bly be a new stem. Something written, a 
book, or something to write on, paper, is 
designated gahyadosera. Pencil or pen is 
called yehyaddékwa (used for writing). ska- 
ragé'wasgahyado eraser is something that 
wipes out writing. A will is royhyadgse'ré-ni 
or, literally, he has made a paper. Type- 
writer, and newspaper and printing refer back 
to the stem for metal: degaristéraraks type- 
writer (metal for writing); degarstoraré-gu 
newspaper, or anything printed (metal pressed 
in). Probably through association, the word 
for reading is an extension of the old word 
for learning: sa‘dade‘rihjye is the impera- 
tive ‘read and learn’; and yiidade'rihyyanit’- 
ha school, is the place where you read and 
learn. 


11. The early Jesuits were particularly 
concerned with clothing the Iroquois, and 
some of the words for cloth and sewing may 
be ancient. <*‘sa‘rc-cloth seems to be unre- 
lated to other stems, and signifies specifically 
cotton cloth. garisé: flannel or woolens con- 
tains the meaning ‘rough.’ Sewing must be 
an old stem, but sewing machine is ganikjikwa 
simply zt sews. Buttons, which were prob- 
ably introduced, are called o-dji’-kwa, per- 
haps an extension of the word for bulbs, and 
used also for turnips, because of shape, no 
doubt. ondda‘re another word for cloth is 
found in gancadaré-hari flag (cloth at the top); 
waden.adaré't’ha sazlboat (cloth hanging up); 
and in yunadartndy curtain (cloth hanging 
down). odjisto: the word for star, by anal- 
ogy, forms the stem of o'djisté-kwa print 
cloth (starred). 


12. The seven-day week must have been 
introduced at an early date, and names of the 
days are interesting in all languages. Mod- 
ern Mohawk usage has yawyndy dg’o Mon- 
day (ent of the week), though some old- 
fashioned people still call Jfonday djin‘yené- 
haris washing day; degenf-hadent Tuesday 
(second day); asishadont Wednesday (third 
day); gayeri‘hadont. Thursday (fourth day); 
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‘whiskhadont Friday (fifth day); Friday has 
another name, ydjiniyyteié-riyaks or nail- 
cutting day. It used to be thought it would 
bring you money to cut your nails on Friday. 
djinenakdéharis Saturday (floor-scrubbing 
day) is the common name, though it may be 
called yaydkhadont sixth day; ya’ondado- 
gundy Sunday (holy day). 


13. gindi holy is combined with place to 
make onynsadogindi church or holy place; 
and with book to make gahyadéseradogijndi 
Bible. 

Hell is called o-né:so and seems to have no 
other meaning; while the devil is designated 
as o‘ne’so rény or-the one who lives in Hell. 
Sin, which may or may not be a new con- 
cept, is ga ‘ri ‘wha né ry evil accomplished, a 
word close to ga‘ri‘whaks’sy evil thing or bad 
news. gin di ‘ro ya ge rény angels com- 
bines gyn di holy with ga ‘ro yd: ge heavens 
and adds ré:ny dwellers. 


14. Finally, we might consider the names 
chosen by the Mohawk for the various new 
peoples with which they have come in con- 
tact. ra*’se runi’a is a White man generally, 
literally an axe- or knife-maker. wa-sto ré:ng 
means Americans, as already mentioned. 
The English received the name de-yor hunts 
ha-ge which is derived from the word for 
dawn, and may signify either that the people 
came from the east or that their skins were 
light like the early dawn light. The French 
were called ‘ka na di¢’a meaning town-lovers; 
the Germans and Dutch are o-sko hare’d:ge or 
light-haired people. Of other races, only the 
Negro has received a Mohawk name, radi 
hy dji’* ha black men. 


15. We have not listed completely new 
words, created to fulfil the need for naming a 
new object. But in passing we have men- 
tioned some words which we were unable 
to trace to others, such as gur, cloth, 
hell. oné: ge ri wheat, is another such word, 
its connections with other stems not being 
traceable. Whether such words were ac- 
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tually post-contact linguistic inventions, 
whether they were originally descriptive and 
are now survivors of a once common stem, or 
whether they may have been borrowed from 
other tribes and through long usage been 
assimilated, remains an open question. 


16. To sum up, we have found the great 
majority of the Mohawk words for intro- 
duced articles are descriptively organized 
from the body of Mohawk stems, though we 
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have mentioned other types of acculturation 
vocabulary. It would be interesting to ex- 
tend this inquiry and to explore similar 
vocabulary in the other Iroquoisan lan- 
guages in the various locales in which the 
Iroquois are now situated, in the hope that 
correspondences and differences might throw 
some light on linguistic change and might 
illuminate some of the historical differences 
among the various lroquoisan groups in their 
varying acculturation situations. 
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phrases; ex- 


1. The present paper is the first of a series 
embodying restatements of OTG,! and pre- 
senting hitherto unpublished text material, 
with analyses. It also contains some gen- 
eral conclusions resulting from what were in 
effect two entirely distinct sets of field ob- 
servations. In most studies of the languages 
of preliterate peoples, the material is col- 
lected in one extended field trip or several 
such trips close together in time, with no 
further contact with the speakers; it becomes 
a closed file, as it were (very much like the 
extant material of a dead language). On the 


‘In the fall of 1935 I began to record the lan- 
guage of Taos Pueblo, New Mexico. Through 
that academic year (at intervals) and the summer 
of 1936, and again in the summer of 1937, I worked 
with three informants, collecting lists of vocabu- 
lary items, paradigm, and texts. The material 
collected was worked up with various degrees of 
completeness, the chief results having been pub- 
lished in my Outline of Taos Grammar, VFPA 
6.184-221 (1946), which see for a bibliography of 
previous publications (p. 185); this work will be 
referred to below as OTG, with page or section 
references. 

In the spring of 1947 I received a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society which made it 
possible for me to spend the month of June, 1947 
at Taos (the assistance rendered me being hereby 
gratefully acknowledged). I renewed contact 
with my three informants, but was able to work 
with only two of them, the third being otherwise 
occupied at the time. Much new text and vocabu- 
lary was collected. 


other hand most descriptive studies of the 
languages of literate peoples, especially those 
of Western culture, are based at least in part 
on written material, and the investigator, 
who usually speaks the language, maintains 
continuous contact with it. Here, however, 
is a case where only minimal contact was 
maintained with largely unanalyzed written 
material, and no contact at all with the 
spoken language was had for almost exactly 
ten years. During the interval the investi- 
gator’s theoretical background changed, and 
on re-entering Taos field work he was able to 
attack it almost as if it were something brand 
new, but with a decided head start. 

Revisiting Taos after ten years enabled me 
to hear the things which I knew had to be 
there in order to analyze fully the phonologi- 
cal limits of utterances and parts of utter- 
ance. At the time of my first visits my own 
theoretical position in these matters of junc- 
ture and stress patterns was not fully formed 
—in fact, no one anywhere had as yet talked 
about juncture. But the phonetic facts of 
onset and release were, of course, recogniz- 
able, and my recordings contained much evi- 
dence for them. What was needed was a 
proper analytical frame of reference. Dur- 
ing my time away from Taos I developed 
such a frame of reference, and was able to 
proceed directly to the job of checking the 
old material and gathering new material 
bearing on the point at issue. 

But it was not only new phonological in- 
sights (detailed in 2 below), that were de- 
veloped during the period of ten years be- 
tween visits. I had also learned of new ways 
of eliciting morphological information, and of 
many kinds of text to take. In morphology, 
it happens, I got little new material, though 
a few new suffixes turned up. In the syntax, 
however, I found out many new things. My 
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original text recordings were almost entirely 
of myths and other stories, though I had one 
autobiographical actount. This time I also 
recorded myths; but in addition I got auto- 
biography from both informants, and I got 
conversational material. It was in these 
types of texts that I discovered new construc- 
tions and an entirely different statistical dis- 
tribution of old constructions. And I ob- 
tained the necessary phonological basis on 
which to try to construct an objective syntax 
not founded on translation meaning. 

There is more to be learned from this re- 
visiting of Taos than just the advantage of 
rechecking. There is the reaffirmation of the 
fact long known by most linguists that any- 
thing at all said by the informant is text. 
This point is especially important for the 
anthropologist who is not primarily a lin- 
guist. If he wants folklore or ceremonial 
texts, he may take the trouble to get the lin- 
guistic analysis needed to record them, but 
he will want nothing else. He will thus 
record only a part of the language, and even 
where his job of analysis is good, his grammar 
and dictionary may be of minimal instructive 
value to the general or comparative linguist. 

Of course, the anthropologist with wide 
outlook knows that not only is everything 
said a text, but also that every text is a cul- 
tural as well as linguistic datum. He does 
not always realize, however, that the value 
of such data depends on the accuracy with 
which they are recorded and analyzed. 
When he sees that a linguist rechecking his 
own material after ten years is led to many 
important restatements, he will probably 
come to appreciate the importance of good 
recording and analysis both on the original 
visit and on return trips. 

We need, then, more restatements, more 
revisiting. The linguist will see more widely 
the cultural problems of which he records the 
linguistic expression, and the ethnologist and 
social anthropologist will see the linguistic 
problems inherent in the material he gathers, 
if each goes back more than once, if each 
reads the other’s publications, if each realizes 
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that there is, in science, never any closing 
of the files. 


2. There is no place in the present article 
for discussion of general theory. But the 
phonological restatements in the following 
sections imply, as intimated above, a number 
of changes in point of view from those as- 
sumed in OTG. 


2.1. The Taos uTTERANCE (cf. and con- 
trast OTG §2.21) is seen to consist of a se- 
quence of VOWELS and CONSONANTS in any of 
the possible orders, and accompanied by cer- 
tain TONES (see below, 2.4.), these groupings 
being further accompanied by one of a num- 
ber of STRESS-and-JUNCTURE patterns and 
the whole being delimited by an INTONATION 
pattern. I am not prepared to describe the 
intonation patterns in detail; there is, how- 
ever, a final fall of stress with slight rise of 
pitch; this is preceded by a loud stress com- 
bined with the highest pitch allophone of the 
tone inherent in the affected syllable; the 
utterances begin usually with a middle pitch; 
the total effect is not very different from an 
ordinary English statement except in the 
“whining” impression given by the rise at 
the end. I continue to mark this total pat- 
tern by a space at its beginning and a period 
at its end. Within an utterance concluded 
by the period, there may be partial rise or 
sustaining of pitch, with pause; this I con- 
tinue to mark with a comma. Utterance 
fragments concluded by comma or period are 
henceforth called (phonemic) cLAUSEs. 
Within a clause there may be a slight fall of 
pitch followed by pause (which may be ex- 
tremely short); this I mark by internal space 
(except where, for special discussion pur- 
poses, the mark || may be used). An utter- 
ance fragment ending in such a space is a 
(phonemic) PHRASE. The pause of greater 
or less length preceding an utterance and at 
the points marked by space, comma, or 
period, with its accompanying silent transi- 
tions from the pre-pausal to the post-pausal 
positions of the speech organs, is the pho- 
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neme of EXTERNALJUNCTURE. Summarizing 
formulas for these parts of an utterance and 
for complete utterances are (using || for ex- 
ternal juncture): 

PHRASE: /||...||/; summarized as /F/. 

CLAUSE: /||...||,/ (non-final); summarized 
as /F....Fa,/ = /K*/.  /||...||-/ (final); sum- 
marized as /F)...F,./ = /K’/. 

UTTERANCE: /||...[[1(,)'|[-- []2(,) «|| ++» [Im-/5 
summarized as /F; ~ Kf...F, ~ KXK’/ = 


/ U / . 


2.2. A phrase may have within it one or 
more points at which the movements of the 
organs stop as if before pause, and then begin 
again as if after pause, but without any ac- 
tual pause. At such points there is said to 
occur the phoneme of PLUS-JUNCTURE 
(marked by a hyphen in ordinary orthog- 
raphy and by /+/ in formulas). Every 
phrase has within it at least one Loup 
stress—/"/ (see below, 2.4), but may have 
more than one, several loud stresses being 
always separated by plus-juncture some- 
where between them.. An exact statement 
of the allophones of such succeeding loud 
stresses in not yet possible, except that the 
last seems to be the loudest. In addition to 
the loud stresses, a phrase may also have any 
number of MEDIAL (/‘/) and wEaK (un- 
marked, or /“/ where necessary) stresses, 
within limits not yet exactly statable (see 
below 2.3). 


2.3. A phrase having within it only close 
junctures, and only one loud stress, is said to 
contain a single (phonemic) worp. The 
summarizing symbol /W/ may be used. A 
phrase having within it one or more plus- 
junctures, one loud stress between || and +, 
or + and +, or + and ||, and having in the 
other positions between OPEN (i.e. plus or 
external) junctures any other stresses (loud, 
medial, or weak), is said to consist of as many 
words as one more than the number of plus- 
junctures. The phrase formula may be 
thus re-expanded: /F/ = /||Wi + 
We. + ...Wall/. 
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The word is subject, of course, to precise 
phonemic characterization not only in terms 
of stresses, but also in terms of tones, con- 
sonants, and vowels. But, be it noted, the 
word does not involve the phonemes of ex- 
ternal juncture, or of intonation. 

A word, then, must have within it one loud 
stress, and may have in addition a number 
(from one up) of weak stresses or medial 
stresses or both (see OTG §2.223 for some of 
the possible patterns and combinations). 

The statement that a word begins always 
with a consonant (OTG §2.231) is now to be 
modified by saying that it begins with a con- 
sonant (C) or consonant-cluster (CR) (see 
2.5). ‘The word also contains at least one 
vowel (V) or vowel-cluster (Vv) (see 2.6). 
If it contains more than one vowel or vowel- 
cluster there is C or CR before each V or Vv. 
The word (and each of its syllables) ends in 
V or Vy, or optionally in certain kinds of con- 
sonants (S) or consonant sequences (SS). 
Accompanying each V or Vv is a tone (T) 
(see 2.4). The formula for a word is (A is 
used for stress: the symbol & is read ‘com- 
bined with’; () and [] indicate options—C(R) 
means C or CR, etc.): 

/W/ = /C(R)V(y)i(S):C(R)eV(v)2(S)z... 
C(R)aV(v)n(S[S]})n & TiTs...Tn & ArAg...An/. 

When the morphological level of analysis 
is reached, further statements about the 
word will be found necessary. Suffice it to 
say here that a word is found to consist mor- 
phologically of a Base morpheme accom- 
panied by PREFIXES and SUFFIXES (the lists 
of both these kinds of affixes include items 
that are phonemically zero), combined and 
unified by a special kind of affix, a sUPERFIX, 
which is phonemically a stress-pattern, and 
is the word-closing morpheme; the base, pre- 
fix, and affix morphemes are segmental mor- 
phemes, consisting of one or two (possibly 
more in a few cases) sequences C(R)V(v), 
accompanied by an inherent tone on each 
V(v). 

It should be emphasized that, aside from 
the immediately preceding paragraph, all 
statements in the subsections of part 2 of the 
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present article are phonological, and do not 
presuppose or involve any morphemic analy- 
sis. On the contrary, they furnish a purely 
objective basis for morphemic and syntactic 
analyses, based on things heard when the 
language is spoken. 


2.4. In OTG §§2.221-2 the stresses are 
given as loud, medial, weak, and the tones as 
normal, high, low. There were said to be 
seven kinds of syllables—loud normal, me- 
dial normal, loud high, medial high, loud 
low, medial low, and weak undifferentiated 
as to tone. It is further stated that, with 
the high and low tones, medial stress and 
loud stress seemed to be complementarily 
distributed, and accordingly the notation 
had only five symbols (illustrated with the 
vowel a): 'a loud normal, ,a medial normal, 
4 high loud and medial (if there was a normal 
loud in the word, or in certain sequences with 
a low or another high), 4 low loud and medial 
(same proviso as for high), and weak un- 
marked. 

The 1947 material made possible the re- 
statements above about clauses, phrases, 
words, and the junctures, and in terms of the 
new statements, it seems clear that the sup- 
posed complementation in the high and low 
tones does not exist—certainly not in 
phrases, and probably not even in words. I 
have therefore had to set up a notation with 
seven symbols (there is no distinction of tone 
with weak stress), and have revised the 
whole stress-tone marking to make it sym- 
bolically systematic. For the three tones 
the basic symbols are: 4 high, a normal (in 
formulas where the absence of a mark is not 
sufficient, the symbol & can be used), a low. 
The three stresses are then indicated by the 
same three symbols—’ loud, medial, no 
mark (or “) for weak (used without vowel 
symbols in morphemic writing, as ’’, “, etc.). 
The two sets of symbols are combined to 
produce the following phonemic notation: 4 
loud normal, 4 medial normal, 4 loud high, 
& medial high, 4 loud low, a medial low, a 
weak (normal, that is, there being no weak 
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low or weak high except as allophonic 
variants). 

The new notation corresponds to the levels 
of organization of the two sets of accentual 
phenomena in the structure of the language. 
The tones are inherent in various kinds of 
structural elements, and occur not in pat- 
terns but as adjuncts to individual vowels or 
vowel clusters. The stresses, on the other 
hand, occur in patterns which delimit words 
and characterize phrases, and the stress of 
any syllable is a function of the position of 
that syllable in a word or phrase, being sub- 
ject to patterned variations. 


2.5. In OTG §2.233 the Taos consonant 
phonemes are listed ais: ?, b, c, ce’, d, g, h, k, 
Ae? ean) Stee’ y 1,4, Be, ey Os te h oR 
W, X,Xw, y- There is no question that all of 
these are in contrast. But it does not follow 
that they are all to be treated as unit pho- 
nemes; the argument from morphopho- 
nemics (OTG p. 195-6) is beside the point; 
if some of the entities are reinterpreted as 
clusters, the morphophonemic statements 
will simply be altered, and, in fact, will be, in 
many cases, more concise. Any other argu- 
ments that can be adduced for the unit- 
phoneme interpretation of the groups with 
double articulation appear circular. 

It was the rehearing of the material in 1947 
that tipped the scales in favor of polypho- 
nemic interpretation of the doubly articu- 
lated items in the above list, an interpreta- 
tion that I had actually considered from the 
very beginning, but had hesitated to adopt 
because of what may be said to have been a 
prevailing theoretical trend among Ameri- 
canists at the time of first formulation. 

As stated in OTG (p. 196-7), the phoneme 
there written ?, and which I now can write 
simply as ’ (omitting it altogether in absolute 
initial in the practical orthography I am try- 
ing to teach my informants), is phonetically 
smooth initial onset, or internal hiatus, vary- 
ing to a weak glottal stop; occasionally a 
strong glottal stop is heard. The “glottal- 
ized consonants” are released with the same 
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variation from mere hiatus before the next 
sound (always a vowel) to an actual glottal 
release. The phonetic identity seems to call 
for phonemic identification, and accordingly 
p’, t’, c’, k’, ky’ (see further for k, reinter- 
preted as kw) are now interpreted as clusters 
of an initiating consonant followed by a re- 
leasing consonant (whence the symbol /CR/ 
used above, 2.3). It might be argued that 
the first elements of these sounds are not 
properly identifiable as p, t, c, k, kw, because 
the latter are fortis, while the glottalized 
sounds are lenis (in release, however, rather 
than in closure); b, d, g, are lenis (in closure) 
in all positions, and voiceless in some, and 
the question arises whether the first elements 
at least of p’, t’, k’ might be b, d, g, and not 
p, t, k (there are no [4z] or [gw] sounds); but 
internal sequences of b’, d’, g’ contrast with 
p’, t’, k’, not only in the separate sound fea- 
tures but also in syllable division—b-’ versus 
-p’,etc. The interpretation as /p t k c kw/ 
plus /’/ seems correct, then. 

The phoneme h is described as having 
strong friction, and the “aspirated conso- 
nants” p‘ and t‘ are said to be “strongly 
aspirated (almost [p*], [t*])”. Rehearing 
convinces me that the aspiration is phoneti- 
cally most often [h] rather than [x]. It fol- 
lows that the reinterpretation of p‘ and t*‘ as 
the clusters /ph/ and /th/ is in order, /h/ 
being then another releasing consonant, simi- 
lar to /’/. 

The description of ky and xw as having 
gradually voiced labialization, and of ky’ as 
having completely voiceless labialization, 
stands (OTG p. 197). The phoneme /w/ 
is always fully voiced in syllable initial and 
syllable final. There is no reason, however, 
why it might not have a partially voiceless 
allophone after a voiceless syllable initial, 
and a completely voiceless one between two 
voiceless sounds. The k and x of ky and xw 
are like k and x elsewhere. The reinterpre- 
tation as clusters of /k/ and /x/ (C) with 
/w/ (R) seems in order. The only difficulty 
is that it then becomes necessary to interpret 
k,,’ as /kw’/, the only three-consonant clus- 
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ter in the language. That suggests that 
keeping the interpretation of the labialized 
velars as unit phonemes may be correct after 
all. Nonetheless, I am now adopting the 
notation kw, xw, kw’, and, by implication, 
the polyphonemic analysis (a practical or- 
thography would write the w on the line in 
any case). The sequence kw’ is then, formu- 
laically, /CRR/. 

The exclusion of the “foreign clusters pl, 
pr, tr, kl, kr, fr (f appears only in clusters, 
for elsewhere Spanish and English f are re- 
placed by p‘)” (OTG p. 196) from the normal 
phonemic set-up because of their being “‘rare 
and out of the general pattern” is, in my 
present opinion, very bad methodology. 
They are in the language, in a good number 
of words (whose history is not pertinent to 
the phonological analysis), and must be con- 
sidered along with all other parts of the lan- 
guage. Moreover, with the interpretation 
of p’, t’, c’, k’, kw, xw as /CR/, it is perfectly 
clear that pl, pr, tr, kl, kr fit into the same 
pattern: they are clusters of p, t, k, with the 
releasing consonants /l/ and /r/. As for fr, 
it now becomes possible to interpret that 
as a second three-consonant cluster, namely, 
/phr/, with the same formula, /CRR/ as for 
kw’; the f in this cluster is often bilabial, so 
there is no phonetic difficulty. he order 
/hr/ contrasts with /w’/, but the phonetic 
reality requires these phonemicizations. 

The question may be raised whether c 
could be interpreted as /ts/, and c’ then as 
/ts’/, adding another /CRR/ cluster. The 
presence of /s/ as a syllable-final in a few 
words (historically recent loans again) speaks 
for its inclusion with such consonants as ], r, 
w under the formula /R/ (but, of course, /’/ 
and /h/ are never syllable-final, while b, d, g, 
m, n, y also appear as syllable-finals but are 
not found in clusters, so that the argument is 
not conclusive). However, cand c’ are more 
often [¢] and [é’] than [t*] and [t*’], while s is 
rarely [s]-like. I therefore retain, for the 
present, the monophonemic interpretation of 
c, and treatc’ asa /CR/-cluster, though the 
polyphonemic analysis is very attractive. 
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The consonants b, d, g, m, n, y, w, |, r, the 
sonorants, were correctly interpreted in 
OTG (p. 195-6); they are the consonants 
that can appear as /S/, though all of them 
also appear as /C/, and w, I, r appear further 
as /R/. It has just been stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that /s/ must be included 
with the syllable final consonants; this is a 
correction of the statement in OTG. The 
/SS/ groupings so far found are /lg/, 
/ng/, /yg/. 

The Taos consonant phonemes are, then, 
/bedghklimnprstwxy/. Allof 
these appear in syllable initial. Only b, d, g, 
l,m, n,r, 8, W, y appear in syllable final. In 
clusters, c, k, p, t, x appear as first elements. 
As second elements of pre-vocalic clusters we 
have: ’ after c, k, p, t; h after p, t; 1 after p, k; 
r after p, t, k; w after k, x. As third ele- 
ments of pre-vocalic clusters we have only ’ 
after kw and r after ph. The post-vocalic 
clusters are, as noted, lg, ng, yg. 

The phoneme w, and accordingly the clus- 
ters kw and xw, do not occur before /u u/; 
w and y do not occur as syllable-finals after 
/uy/ and /ij/ respectively. 
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The diagram on p. 195 in OTG may be 
retained as a picture of the morphophonemic 
relationships of consonants but is no longer 
of any value on the phonemic level. A some- 
what simpler diagram, based on the state- 
ments in the two preceding paragraphs, 
could be devised. 


2.6. The vowel analysis given in OTG 
§2.232 remains unchanged. The vowel pho- 
nemes are: /ag3ee@i1j109u yd/; vowel clus- 
ters are: /ia ie je uo 90 ue/ (the last must be 
included, despite its limited occurrence). 
The statements about occurrence and mor- 
phophonemic relations are correct. How- 
ever, phonemically there is no justification 
for the elaborate subdivision into front, back, 
high, mid, and low. There are vowels that 
occur alone—all eleven of them; those that 
occur as first elements of clusters—i, i, u, 2; 
and those that occur as second elements—a, 
e,e, 0. These relations are fully shown by 
the following diagram. 


0D <—— 
i 
v 

oc— oo 
rs 
xv 

oO <—— © 
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1. The purpose of this paper! is to present 
the problems of, and solution for, the tone 
analysis of Villa Alta Zapotec, of Oaxaca, 
Mexico.* 

Villa Alta Zapotec has three tone registers: 
high /!/, mid /?/, low //. These are demon- 
strated by CONTRASTIVE SETS. (A CONTRAS- 
TIVE SET may be defined as a group of tone- 
sequence patterns, in some particular posi- 
tion, which differ only by one tone in the 
same relative place in the sequence; the seg- 
mental phonemes of a contrastive set do not 
have to be uniform.) 

Note the following contrastive sets, the 
first of which differ by slight segmental 
changes which are not pertinent to the tone 
contrast 3 de*za!n ya! a lot of bamboo: de*zan 


1 Data for this paper were gathered in connec- 
tion with a field trip to Yatzachi el Bajo, Oaxaca, 
Mexico, during April and May, 1947, under the 
auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
An outline of the data contained herein was pre- 
sented as a paper at a meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, August 2, 1947. 

2The analysis of the segmental phonemes I 
have taken from my colleagues Otis and Mary 
Leal. Only the tone analysis is mine. The seg- 
mental phonemes are described by them as: fortis 
p, t, ¢, k, kv, s, 8,5, M, N, L, y; lenis b, d, j, g, g*, 
R, RY, z, Z, z, n, 1; glottal stop ?. .The following 
additional consonants occur in Spanish loans: f, 
x¥,x,r,r’. The vowel phonemes are:i, e, a, i, 0. 

3 Throughout this paper, two tones on one syl- 
lable are actualized as a glide from one tone to the 
other, whether on e single vowel, a vowel cluster, 
or a sequence of VV. 
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ya? many steam baths: de®za'n ya* a lot of 
weapons; ye*R go’li? old flower: bg’e*R go*li* old 
hoe: ye'R go*li? old stone; za* ni*? that bean: 
Za? ni*? that day: za! ni*? that lard; ye’l na*jo? 
night we say: ye*l na?jo* cornfield we say: 
ye] na*jo? sandal we say; bée*tbo?? he 
(fam.) pounded: go*pbo*? he (fam.) cared for: 
ja'tbo?? he (fam.) dies. 


2. The most severe problem in this tone 
analysis is the lack of a system which is com- 
pletely symmetrical. The contrastive sets 
which demonstrate the three tone registers 
are rare and are therefore easily overlooked. 
The reason that they are rare is because cer- 
tain tone-sequence patterns do not occur 
preceding zero, but only as a result of certain 
tone perturbations. That is, their occur- 
rence is due to the mechanical effect that one 
tone may have upon another. 


2.1. In a tone language of three registers, 
there are nine potential tone-sequence pat- 
terns of dissyllabic words: those with /!/ on 
the first syllable (1,12, 1%), those with /?/ on 
the first syllable (71, ?2, 2%), those with /*/ 
on the first syllable (31, *?, 3°). 

These nine tone-sequence patterns theo- 
retically could combine into three groups of 
three, and recombine into three more groups. 
With each of the nine tone-sequence pat- 
terns used twice, there are potentially six 
different groups of three which may occur 
in any of four positions, namely, preceding 
/1/, /*/, /8/, and zero. These six different 
groups in the four different positions form 24 
contrastive sets. 

Three of the groups mentioned are the 
nine tone-sequence patterns as grouped 
above. The other three groups are those 
same nine potential tone-sequence patterns 
rearranged: those with /!/ on the second syl- 
lable (§1,21,41), those with /*/ on the second 
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syllable (12, 22, ?*), those with /*/ on the 
second syllable (}%, 24, #8), 

Preceding zero, dissyllabic words appear in 
only six of the nine potential tone-sequence 
patterns; and of the six contrastive sets, 
which potentially precede zero, two occur. 
Of these two, samples in which the segments 
are identical are very rare, or lacking, even 
though unconditioned tone contrast does 
occur. Of the sets which occur, one set has 
/?/ on the second syllable: }? :27 :%?; z3i!- 
tbo?? his (fam.) bone : go*tbo?? he (fam.) 
died : Li*Sbo*? his (fam.) paper. The other 
set has /?/ on the second syllable: }* :?*; 
33. 7Si'ti®b his (animal’s) bone :zi?i*ni*b his 
(animal’s) nose : Li*Si*b his (animal’s) paper. 

Preceding a syllable of tone /*/, dissyllabic 
words appear in only six of the nine potential 
tone-sequence patterns, and of the six con- 
trastive sets which potentially precede a syl- 
lable of tone /?/, one occurs; i.e. the set with 
/?/ on the second syllable: }* :**:%%; pil- 
31°? nga’ this grasshopper : ni*Zi*? nga® this 
milk: ye®zi*? nga® this skin disease. (This 
same group may also occur preceding a syl- 
lable of tone /2/ or a syllable of tone /1/.) 

Preceding a syllable of tone /?/, dissyllabic 
words appear in only seven of the nine poten- 
tial tone-sequence patterns, and of the six 
contrastive sets which potentially precede a 
syllable of tone /?/, two sets occur. They 
are: the set with tone /?/ on the first syllable: 
21;22;23; gwa?oi! ze"n big firewood : zi*gi*? 
ze’n big gourd : g¥a*Zi8? ze*n big fat corncake; 
the set with tone /*/ on the second syllable: 
13:23 ; 33; bilSi8? ze*n big grasshopper : g¥a?- 
2i°? ze*n big fat corncake : La*gi®? ze*n big leaf. 

Preceding a syllable of tone /1/, dissyllabic 
words appear in only seven of the nine po- 
tential tone-sequence patterns, and of the 
six contrastive sets which potentially precede 
a syllable of tone /1/, two sets occur. Those 
sets are: those with tone /!/ on the first syl- 
lable: 11:12:13; g¥algi! ko'bi? new firewood : 
gtalsjo? ko'bi® our (inc.) new cup: la!piis 
ko'bi? new pencil; the set with tone /*/ in the 
second syllable: 1% :?% :*%; lapis ko'bi? new 


pencil : g¥a*Zi*? ko'bi? new fat corncake : La?- 
gi®? ko'bi? new leaf. 

Therefore of the 24 potential contrastive 
sets of dissyllabic words occurring before /1/, 
/*/, /°/, and zero, only seven of the sets 
actually occur. Few if any of these sets have 
items with identical segments, even though 
the tone appears in clear unconditioned 
contrast. 

The remaining thirteen sets are lost for 
predictable reasons. Nine are lost because 
of certain tono-mechanical changes. Four 
are lost because of a tono-mechanical re- 
striction, i.e. a non-permitted perturbation. 
Four are eliminated by certain non-per- 
mitted innate* tone-sequence patterns. 


2.2. There are 27 potential tone-sequence 
patterns of words of three syllables: those 
with /'/ on the third syllable and /1/ on the 
second syllable (111, 211, 311) or /2/ on the 
second syllable (121, 221, $21) or /3/ on the 
second syllable (131,231, %31); those with /2/ 
on the third syllable and /!/ on the second 
syllable (117, 212, $12) or /2/ on the second 


syllable (137,232, $32): those with /*/ on the 
third syllable and /!/ on the second syllable 
(113,213 313) or /2/ on the second syllable 
(123,223, 323) or /%/ on the second syllable 
(183,233 333), 

These 27 tone-sequence patterns theoretic- 
ally could combine into nine groups of three, 
and recombine into nine more groups of 
three, and again into nine more groups. 
With each of the 27 tone-sequence patterns 
used three times, there are potentially 27 
different contrastive sets of three which may 
occur in any of the four positions, namely, 
preceding /1/, /*/, /3/, and zero. These 27 
different contrastive sets in the four different 
positions form a total of 108 potential con- 
trastive sets. 


4 By an “‘innate’’ tone we mean the tone appear- 
ing on the basic alternant of the morpheme in 
question. This tone appears when the morpheme 
is in isolation, and any perturbations are described 
in terms of changes from the innate tone. 
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Actually only 16, not 27, of these tone- 
sequence patterns occur in any one position; 
and therefore the number of contrastive sets 
is greatly reduced. Notice that it is not the 
same 16 tone-sequence patterns which occur 
in any one position. 

Of the 27 potentially contrastive sets, five 
occur when preceding zero. The set with 
tone /*/ in the third and first syllables 
occurs: *712;222;233; zko*nelg*bo*? his 
(fam.) rabbit : jzi*ti??bo*? he (fam.) jumps : 
gsa°ga?a%ke?? their lard. The set with tone 
/?/ in the third syllable and with tone /*/ in 
the first syllable occurs: #12 ; 32? ;%32; b§i3- 
bi'jbo*? he (fam.) picked more fruit : za%gi?i?- 
bo?? her (fam.) blouse : ja*ke*ne*? he thinks. 
The set with tone /*/ in third and second 
syllables occurs: 177 :7?7 327; yelya?zbo?? 
he (fam.) will transplant : jZ*ti??bo*? he 
(fam.) jumps : bza®gna?a*bo*? he (fam.) mar- 
ried. The set with tone /?/ in the third syl- 
lable and tone /*/ in the second syllable 
occurs: 132 ;232 ;382; galti?i3bo?? he (fam.) 
lies down : zsa*ga?a*kbo*? their (fam.) lard : 
ja*ke*ne*? he thinks. The set with tone /?/ 
in the third and second syllables occurs: 
133 233-333. salzta?o%to*? our (exc.) an- 
cestors : zsa*ga?a*ki’b their (animal’s) lard : 
g’La*zi?i*to*? we (exc.) pulled up. Groups 
similar to the one in this last set also occur 
preceding /1/, /?/, and /*/, and these same 
words may be used in them. 

Preceding a syllable of tone /*/, there are 
only three of the 27 potential contrastive 
sets. The set with tone /!/ in the third syl- 
lable and tone /?/ in the second syllable 
ootura: * 1; 39%, 932. sey het, 2 Un 
which ...indicates any semantically per- 
missible word of the innate tone indicated) 
he (fam.) will transplant... : be*Zi*ne!? . . .3 
he came... :za*gi?ibo'?...3 her (fam.) 
blouse... . The set with tone /*/ in the third 
and second syllables occurs: } 3% ; 733 ; 333; 
see the preceding paragraph for examples of 
this set. The set with tone /!/ in the third 
syllable and tone /?/ in the second syllable 
occurs: 133.281.3832, galiMbgl?.3 he 
(fam.) lies down : zsa?ga?a*kbo!?.. 3 their 
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(fam.) lard... : jatke®ne!? .. .2 he thinks... . 
The group of tone-sequence patterns, similar 
to the one in this last set, also occurs preced- 
ing /'/ and /*/ and these same words may be 
used in them. 

Preceding a syllable of tone /*/, there are 
three of the 27 potential contrastive sets. 
The groups of tone-sequence patterns are 
similar to those which may occur before a 
syllable of tone /*/. 

Preceding a syliable of-tone /!/, there are 
four of the 27 potential contrastive seis. The 
set which has tone /!/ in the second syllable 
and tone /*/ in the first syllable occurs: 
$31,312 .818; bigtgnata'bo'? .. .' he (fam.) 
married... : bSi®bi'bo?? . . 1 he (fam.) picked 
fruit : jastijoX? ...1 you (sing.) le down 
again. ... The set which has tone /!/ in both 
the third and the first syllables occurs: 111: 
fon 518: totept .... @ fow...: ye'ya*- 
zbol?...1 he (fam.) will transplant... : 
ga'ti?i®bo!? .. .1 he (fam.) lies down... .The 
set which has tone /!/ in the third syllable 
and tone /*/ in the second syllable occurs: 
131;231;331 The words of this group, are 
the same as those of the similar group preced- 
ing tone /*/. The set with tone /*/ in the 
third and second syllables occurs: !3% ;233; 
333. The words of this last group are the 
same in all four positions, that is, preceding 
tones /1/, /?/, /°/, and zero. 

In summary then, of the 108 potential con- 
trastive sets in the four positions, only 15 
occur. The remainder are lost for predict- 
able reasons. 483 of the sets have been elim- 
inated by tono-mechanical rules. (28 of 
these are lost because in the position in which 
those sets would appear, the third syllable, 
tone /*/, would have been perturbed to tone 
/'/. Four are lost because in the position in 
which these sets would appear, namely pre- 
ceding tone /!/, the sequence of syllables on 
tone /?/ would have been perturbed to tone 
/1/. 11 of the sets are lost because of a tono- 
mechanical restriction, i.e. tone /?/ when in 
a sequence in which it immediately follows 
tone /!/ cannot be perturbed.) 38 of the 
sets have been eliminated by certain non- 
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permitted innate tone-sequence patterns. 
(26 of these are lost because in a word of 
three syllables, there is no innate tone-se- 
quence pattern in which the first two syl- 
lables are tone /1/. 12 are lost because in a 
word of three syllables there is no innate 
tone-sequence pattern in which the third 
syllable is tone /!/.) There still remain 12 
which cannot be eliminated by any rules so 
far discovered, but which we have failed to 
find after considerable search. Each of 
those sets contains one tone-sequence of 
which the second syllable is tone /?/ and the 
third syllable is tone /*/. We conclude this 
uniformity of type to be significant and 
therefore expect never to find those 12 sets. 

Notice that of the 15 sets which occur, only 
seven use different words; the remaining 
eight sets occur only as perturbations of the 
first seven. The words which have a third 
and second syllable of tone /8/ ($33, 233, 
$33) may occur in all four positions men- 
tioned, i.e. preceding /!/, /2/, /8/, and zero. 
Words which have a third syllable of tone /?/ 
and a second syllable of tone /#/ (132, 242, 
832) may occur when preceding zero. Those 
same words, with the third syllable changed 
from tone /*/ to tone /!/, may occur when 
preceding tones /1/, /2/, or /8/ (132, 232, 
$32 > 131251331) The words which have 
a third and a second syllable of tone /?/ 
(122, 222, 322) may occur when preceding 
zero. Those same words with the third syl- 
lable changed from tone /?/ to tone /!/, may 
occur when preceding tones /?/ and /*/ 
(122 222 3225121 221 321) The other 
four sets of words occur in only one position. 

The lack of so many patterns makes it 
difficult to find the contrasts, and even if the 
investigator does find them, many of them 
do not have identical segments. 


3. Turning from the actual absence of cer- 
tain potential contrastive sets, we now focus 
our attention on the tono-mechanical 
changes, or perturbations, which are respon- 
sible for so many of these losses. These 
tono-mechanical interferences cause diffi- 
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culty, not only through the loss of the con- 
trastive sets, but also because they change 
the tones of particular morphemes, so that 
the investigator finds it very distressing to 
locate points of reference which are unchang- 
ing in phonemic pitch, and to which other 
pitches can be compared for analysis of con- 
trasts. If he analyzes a contrast of pitch in 
one context, and if he assumes that this tone 
pattern remains the same in another context, 
he may fall into serious error, if and when one 
tone is substituted for another without his 
being aware of it. Thus, the difficulty of 
analyzing the number of Zapotec tones is 
seriously increased. 


3.1. Tone /*/ morphemes are divided into 
three classes: Class A, morphemes whose 
tone cannot be perturbed; Class B, mor- 
phemes whose tone may or may not be per- 
turbed depending upon the particular con- 
text; Class C, those tone /*/ monosyllabic 
suffixes which become perturbed when the 
stem to which they are suffixed is perturbed. 


3.1.1. Class A, those tone /*/ morphemes 
which cannot be perturbed regardless of the 
context in which they occur. ‘That is, they 
remain tone /*/: Li*S’ ~ yi*S (class A) paper; 
preceding a syllable of tone /*/: Li*Sto*? our 
(exc.) paper; preceding a syllable of tone /?/: 
Li*sbo*? his (fam.) paper; preceding a syl- 
lable of tone /1/: yi®S ko'bi? new paper. 


3.1.2. Tone /*/ syllables in Class B® are 
those morphemes which are tone /*/, but 


5 Some tone /?/ class B, stems have suppletive 
stems for the possessed forms. These suppletive 
stems have either tone /!/ or a glide from tones 
/}/ to /2/. ya8g tree : gya°g tree (possessed); 
2i3t bone : zZSi't bone (possessed). The suppletive 
stem for the first person singular may be of a dif- 
ferent tone than the suppletive stems for the other 
persons. Notice, therefore, the different tones 
which must be used for the one morpheme. The 
innate tone, tone /*/, class B, ya%g tree; preceding 
a syllable of tone /2/, ya*g ni?? that tree; possessed 
by the first person singular, zya'ga*? my tree; pos- 
sessed by another person, zya'*gbo?? his (famil- 
iar) tree. 
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which may or may not be perturbed accord- 
ing to their context. These morphemes are 
never perturbed when they precede a syl- 
lable of tone /*/, but they are perturbed to 
tone /?/ when they precede either a syllable 
of tone /*/ or a syllable of tone /!/. This 
perturbation occurs both if the following 
syllable of tone /*/ or tone /!/ is within the 
word, and if it occurs in the following word; 
ye*z ya?a? (class B) fresh corn on the cob, ye*n 
(class B) neck; preceding a syllable of tone 
/3/: ye’nto*? our (exc.) necks, ye*z ya?ai 
nga* this fresh corn on the cob; preceding a 
syllable of tone /*/ within the word: ye’njo? 
our (ine.) necks; preceding a syllable of tone 
/?/ which is in the following word: ye’n 
na*jo? neck we say, ye*z ya?a? ze’n big fresh 
corn on the cob; preceding a syllable of tone 
/}/:yez ya?a? ko'bi? new fresh corn on the cob. 

A syllable which is innately tone /*/, class 
B, may be perturbed, the first time from /*/ 
to /?/, to® one + go! potato > to* go! one 
potato; the second time from /?/ to /1/: to? 
one + éo%pi? two > to%éo%pi? a few, then 
to*éo*pi? a few + go! potato > to'éo'pi! go! 
a few potatoes. 

Certain tone /*/ word pairs which are 
homophonous when preceding zero have a 
tonal contrast when preceding a syllable of 
tone /?/ or tone /1/. This is because of the 
tono-mechanical differences in sandhi. Pre- 
ceding zero: bia? (class A) cactus, bia’ (class 
B) animal. Preceding tone /?/: bia*® go’li? 
old cactus, bia? go*li? old animal. Another 
word pair, preceding zero: ya?a® (class A) 
market place, yaa’ (class B) mountain; pre- 
ceding tone /?/: ya?a* na*jo? market place we 
say, ya?a? na*jo* mountain we say. 


3.1.3. Class C suffixes are innately tone 
/3/, but may be perturbed, or may remain 
unperturbed, along with, and depending 
upon the stem to which they are suffixed. 
Notice that -0%? you (sing.) is tone /*/ and 
remains tone /*/ when suffixed to a tone /*/, 
class A, stem, even when followed by a syl- 
lable of tone /?/: Ja*kdo*? (class A and C) 
you (sing.) think, ja*kdo*? ni?? you (sing.) 
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think there. This same morpheme -o*? you 
(sing.) when suffixed to a syllable of tone /*/, 
class B, stem, is perturbed to tone /?/ when 
followed by a syllable of tone /*/ or tone /!/. 
Preceding zero: ja*zo*? (class B and C) you 
(sing.) plant; preceding a syllable of tone /?/: 
ja*zo?? ni?? you (sing.) plant there. 

The descriptive order of the suffixation of 
this class C morpheme is as follows: First, 
the suffix is added to the stem, with the 
appropriate perturbation or lack of it. Then 
certain tone changes may be made in the 
stem to show aspect. Notice that even when 
the innately tone /*/, class B, stem has, with 
the addition of aspect, become tone /!/, the 
class C morpheme is still perturbed when 
preceding a syllable of tone /*/. Preceding 
zero: go*to*? (class B and C) you (sing.) died, 
ga'to®? (class B and C) you (sing.) will die. 
Preceding a tone /?/: go*to*? le? you (sing., 
with subject pronoun) ded, ga'to*? le?? you 
(sing., with subject pronoun) will die. Notice 
that this same class C morpheme is not per- 
turbed when preceding a syllable of tone /2/ 
if the suffix is added to a tone /*/, class A, 
stem. Preceding zero: jyi*lo*®? (class A and 
C) you water (something), éi'lo®? (class A and 
C) you will water (something). Preceding a 
tone /?/: Jyi*lo*? le?? you (sing., with subject 
pronoun) water (something), Gi'lo®? le?? you 
(sing., with subject pronoun) will water 
(something). 


3.2. With the exception of those tone /2/ 
syllables which are always preceded by an 
innately tone /1/ syllable, any tone /?/ syl- 
lable may be perturbed to tone /1/.6 Whether 
or not the tone /*/ syllable is perturbed in a 
particular instance depends upon whether or 
not it is (a) preceding zero, (b) immediately 


6 With some speakers, a monosyllabic word of 
tone /2/, when preceding a syllable of tone /2/ or 
tone /1!/, is perturbed to a glide from tone /?/ to 
tone /1/: zi?n? nose, zi7!n? nga’ this nose. With 
these same speakers, a monosyllabic word of tone 
/?/ which ends in anything but a vowel, n, or glot- 
tal stop is perturbed to a glide from tone /?/ to 
tone /!/: wi? orange, wi! ko!bi? new orange; zi’s 
stick, zi2"1s ko'bi? new stick. 
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preceded by a tone /!/, (c) at the end of the 
word. 

A tone /*/ syllable is perturbed only by 
that which follows it; that is, it is not per- 
turbed preceding zero. For example, ? + 
2 > 12: gis stick + ze*n big > zi's ze*n big 
stick. Perturbation of tone /*/ is condi- 
tioned only by the syllable of the following 
word, never by the syllable of the same word. 
Contrast? + 2 + 2 > 212 with? + 72 > 1 22; 
zi*s stick + ze’n big + ni*? that > zi*s zen 
ni’? that big stick, but zi*s stick + gol? old > 
zi's go*li? old stick. A tone /*/ syllable is not 
perturbed if there is a tone /!/ syllable im- 
mediately preceding it, even though that 
tone /1/ syllable is part of the preceding 
word. For exampie,) + ? + ? > '?*: yelR 
stone + ze*n big -- ni*? that > ye'R ze*n ni®? 
that big stone. 

A tone /?/ syllable does not condition the 
perturbation of a sequence of tone /*/ syl- 
lables, but only the tone /*/ syllable immedi- 
ately preceding it. Thus, 7*+7 > 7! 2; 
g’ agi? firewood + ni*? thal > g¥a*gi! ni*? that 
firewood. 

A tone /*/ syllable conditions the same 
types of perturbations of a preceding tone 
/*/ syllable as those conditioned by the tone 
/*/ yust described. That is,? + * > }8; 
zi*s stick + nga*® this > zi's nga® this stick; 
2243 > 213 : gwa2ai? firewood + nga* this > 
g’a*ai' nga® this firewood. 

The tone /!/ syllable conditions a more 
extensive perturbation of the tone /*/ syl- 
lables. A tone /!/ syllable conditions a se- 
quence of preceding innate tone /?/ syllables 
to become tone /1/. 22 +1 > 111: éo*pi? 
two + go! potatoes > éo'pi! go! two potatoes; 
24 224 1 >1111:na?j and + éo’pi? two + 
go! potatoes > na'j co'pi' go! and two potatoes. 


3.3. The innately tone /!/ syllable is per- 
turbed only rarely,’ i.e. only in certain com- 


7 Adjectives of one syllable with an innate tone 
glide of tone /'-?/ at times are changed to tone /2/. 
This may prove to be an alternation of the pro- 
sodic phonemes, but should be checked for further 
perturbation rules. 

With some speakers, a word of tone /!/ ending in 
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pounds. The second member of a compound 
is perturbed from tone /!/ to tone /?/ if the 
first member of the compound is also tone 
/}/. ++ 4 > 12 (in compound) : za! skin + 
go' potato > za'go* potato skin. If the first 
member of the compound is innately tone 
/*/, class A, the second member, tone /!/, 
is perturbed to tone /2/. 3(A) +1 > 32 (in 
compound): de®- (nominalizer, class A) + 
zi'z sweet > de*zi?z a sweet. If the first mem- 
ber of the compound is tone /*/ (class B) it 
is perturbed to tone /*/, and the second syl- 
lable, tone /!/, is also perturbed to tone /2/. 
5(B) + + > 22 (in compound): ni’s (class B) 
water + yi! fire > ni*syi?? kerosene. 

An innately tone /!/ morpheme which has 
become tone /?/ in compound is perturbed to 
tone /!/ again, according to the same rules 
that govern the perturbation of an innate 
tone /*/. *(B) +1 > 22 (in compound); in 
turn this 2 + * > 21 8 :ni%s (class B) water 
+ yi'? fire > ni®syi?? kerosene + nga* this > 
ni’syi!? nga’ this kerosene. 


3.4. All these perturbations are regressive. 
A tone /*/ when perturbed to tone /?/ then 
conditions perturbations the same way an 
innate tone /?/ would have done. But a tone 
/?/, once perturbed to /!/, loses its power to 
condition a preceding tone /*/ to be per- 
turbed; it will however still condition a pre- 
ceding tone /*/ of class B to be perturbed. 
For example, ? + 2 + 22 > 21 22:zid cat + 
ze’n big + gol? old > zi?d ze'n go*li? big old 
cat;? + 224+ 2 > 121237124 cat + go?li? old 
+ze’n big > zi'd go*li! ze2n old big cat. 

These are the perturbations which elim- 
inate nine of the 24 potential contrastive sets 
of words of two syllables (see 2.1), and 32 of 
the 108 potential contrastive sets of words of 
three syllables (see 2.2), and which in the 
initial investigation tend to obscure the in- 
nate tone of the individual morphemes. 





a vowel or glottal stop, preceding a word of tone 
/?/ or tone /3/, is perturbed from tone /!/ and be- 
comes a glide from tone /!/ to tone /2/: za! clothes, 
zal? nga’ these clothes. : 
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4, The problem of non-phonemic vowel 
length’ has a vital effect upon tone analysis. 
There is a tendency for a vowel with a tone 
/1/ to have a slightly shorter allophone than 
does a vowel with tones /2/ or /3/. This is 
especially true in monosyllables preceding 
zero, and preceded by a syllable of tone /*/: 
ge*yi*? ya? five weapons, ge*yi*? ya? five steam- 
baths, ge*yi®? ya! five bamboo. In this posi- 
tion, the length differential between a vowel 
with tone /!/ and a vowel with tone /?/ tends 
to be more prominent than the pitch differ- 
ential. That is to say, the phonemic con- 


8 Morris Swadesh, in an unpublished manu- 
script, describes vowel length in several of the 
dialects of Zapoteco as being non-phonemic: 
“Cuando un fonetista, entrenando para distinguir 
vocales largas y cortas, como las que caracterizan 
el alemdn o el mexicano, escucha el habla de los 
zapotecos, observa muchas vocales largas, pero se 
puede demostrar que la duracién vocdlica no tiene 
significacién especial en estos idiomas. La vocal 
tiene a ser corta ante el saltillo (que se escribe ?) 
y ante las consonantes fuertes (p t ¢¢k s&s), 
mientras que ante las demds consonantes y, en 
menor grado, al final de las palabras generalmente 
es larga. Ante grupos consondnticos, también 
puede abreviarse la vocal. Por otra parte, la 
silaba acentuada alarga su vocal, sobre todo si se 
trata del tono bajo o ascendiente en una palabra 
monosilfbica. Las silabas no acentuadas general- 
mente son muy breves.”’ 

9 Note an analogous situation in English, where 
voiceless and voiced contrast between consonants 
is phonemic and length of vowel is not phonemic. 
But in some syntactic positions, such as phrase 
final, this voiceless-voiced contrast of English 
stops may be very weak; nevertheless the pho- 
nemic contrast is retained in secondary character- 
istics, induced by the consonant in the length of 
preceding vowels. When the voiced and voiceless 
contrast of the English stops lessens, the differ- 
ences of the preceding. vowel supply the clues for 
the differences of phonemic contrast. Compare 
{keet] cat and [ke-d] cad. In a phonemic orthog- 
raphy, however, one still writes /ket/ and /ked/, 
and ignores the clues obtained from.the vowels. 
So in Zapotec, in the instances mentioned, one 
writes ya! bamboo and ya? sweatbath, even though 
the clue of length for monosyllables is easier to 
hear in that one particular syntactic position, 
phrase finally following a tone /*/, than is the 
minute pitch difference in that position. 

In English, a change of position will bring out 
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trast between tone /!/ and tone /?/ of 
monosyllables is retained when in this posi- 
tion, but tends to be accompanied by a more 
striking difference between short and long, 
sharp attack and easy attack. When, how- 
ever, the same words occur in other positions, 
the basic tone contrasts reappear. 

Elsewhere there is no persistent difference 
of length. Any apparent difference is non- 
phonemic and can for practical purposes be 
ignored. Long and short varieties of vowels 
tend to interchange freely, or the long ones 
are limited to positions where a short-long 
contrast does not exist, but the pitch differ- 
ential is clearly and persistently present. 

Considerable non-phonemic variation of 
the length of vowels occurs in other positions. 
These tendencies are not rigidly fixed, but 
are useful in explaining puzzling differences 
which at first may appear phonemic even 
though semantic contrasts cannot be found. 

Some of the conditions where length most 
frequently, but optionally, occurs are: 
Vowels are frequently long when preceding 
fortis or lenis nasals and laterals, or when 
preceding other lenis consonants: jo'zkle’n 
thank : bze'*be? last. Vowels toward the 
front of a long word are frequently shorter 
than vowels in the last two syllables of a 
word or phrase: Re!ne?ZR’a?a2ne?? I went to 
gwe him:ye'r*be®? rainfall. The stem 
vowel of a monosyllabic stem at times may 
be longer than other vowels of the word: 
zya'ga®? my tree. Also, vowels may be 
lengthened under emphasis, or in slow pro- 
nunciation. The vowel /i/ is probably the 
shortest of all vowels, and the vowel /a/ 
seems to be the longest: bo*za? mulberry, 
zwa?ei? jar. 


5. A further problem is that of non-pho- 
nemic tone variation. There is a tendency 





the more normal contrast of voiceless to voiced. 
Compare /bet boy/ and /bed boy/. So for Zapo- 
tec the pitch difference between the tone /?/ and 
the tone /!/ becomes very clear phrase finally, if 
itis preceded by a tone /!/: de’za!n ya! much 
bamboo; de*za'n ya? many sweatbaths; de*za'n ya? 
many weapons. 
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for the pitch to rise before fortis consonants 
and before a glottal stop. This tendency is 
most prominent before glottal stop at the 
end of a word of the tone-sequence pattern 
(23), as in ba*di®? tumpline, in which the pitch 
of the second syllable is higher than the pitch 
of the first. This interval between the nor- 
mal tone /*/ and the raised tone /*/ is slight. 
However, the interval between the phonemic 
tone /!/ and the phonemic tone /*/ is also 
slight. This tends to confuse the initial 
investigation. 

In fact, in the beginning I wrote three 
registers, but after further study heard the 
two low pitches and so began writing with 
four registers. Still further study proved 
that the higher of the two low pitches was 
conditioned and therefore non-phonemic. 
My next hypothesis was: if the two lower 
pitches have proved to be phonemically one, 
then the two upper pitches might also prove 
to be phonemically one. Therefore, I began 
writing with only two tone registers. How- 
ever, no conditioning factors could be dis- 
covered for uniting the two upper pitches and 
the decision as to whether the lower of the 
two should be written as low tone or as high 
tone was frequently arbitrary. Therefore I 
resumed writing with three registers and sub- 
sequently, with the contrastive sets which 
ultimately began to appear, was able to 
prove them phonemic. Had these sets been 
more frequent, probably this time of confu- 
sion would have been lessened. 


6. Another problem is caused by the free 
alternation between the phonemic pitches of 
certain morphemes. The investigator may 
hear the sequence ('?), only to hear it the 
next time as (?*). In these instances the 
informant is conscious of his change of pro- 
nunciation, and may use first one alternant 
and then the other. A few of these alternate 
pronunciations are as follows: zo*zi‘l ~ 
zo'zi'] the east, sil ~ si‘l the morning, 
ga?n ~ gal*n where, zg*i*bo?? ~ zg*i'bo*? 
his(fam.) orange, sa*le? ~ sa'le* your (pl.) 
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father, Zi®nla‘zbo?? ~ i'-*nlazho?? his 
(fam.) breakable things. 


7. There is a problem of pitch glides. 
These quick, short glides are hard to hear but 
are phonemic and must. be analyzed. Glides 
from tone /!/ to tone /?/ are frequent and 
may occur either on monosyllables composed 
of one morpheme, or monosyllables ‘com- 
posed of two morphemes: be!~*L fish, yi!—z 
corn fodder, ze’? his clothing. This glide 
contrasts with a glide from tone /!/ to tone 
/*/, which occurs only on syllables which are 
composed of two morphemes. Contrast 
with the preceding examples such forms as: 
za‘*b his (animal’s) clothing, jo?a'*n his 
(devil’s) mouth. The glide from tone /2/ to 
tone /*/ also occurs between two morphemes, 
but not on a single morpheme: ga?ki?~*b he 
(animal) will be able. 

Another glide which occurs on single mor- 
phemes is that from tone /2/ to tone /1/: 
ba?"t when, jta*—se?? he sleeps. This con- 
trasts with the glide from tone /*/ to tone 
/?/, which occurs only on syllables which are 
composed of two morphemes: zse*?? his 
beans, Le?e*- his stomach. 


8. Certain practical suggestions arising 
from the preceding analysis are now pre- 
sented. These have been of specific useful- 
ness to colleagues studying Zapotec for the 
purposes of communication. This applica- 
tion, especially that of frames in 8.3, may 
also serve to suggest a general technique for 
the application of structural tone analyses to 
the practical necessities of learning and 
teaching tone languages. 

If the person learning Zapotec keeps in 
mind the distribution of the tone-sequence 
patterns, and the positions in which one tone 
causes another tone to be perturbed, he hears 
and writes those tones more easily. This is 
due to (1) restricted patterns to listen for, 
(2) recognition of innate forms, (3) useful 
frames for classification. 
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8.1. In checking new words, if one remem- 
bers that only /1/, /2/, /3/, /*?/, and /?-?/ 
occur on morphemes of one syllable, he will 
work that much more rapidly since he will 
not need to try to differentiate between them 
and other types. 

Similarly, he will remember that there are 
no innate tone-sequence patterns of !},* 1, or 
31. He will not need to look for them in 
phrase final position. The three patterns do 
occur, however, as perturbed forms in some 
other circumstances. 


8.2. One may recognize the tone of the 
innate forms by noticing the tone of that 
form as it appears in phrase final position, 
i.e. When preceding zero. The innate tone 
of any morpheme is the tone of that mor- 
pheme when it precedes zero. 

He may also recognize the innate tone of 
noun or verb stems by comparing the tone of 
the stem with the tone of the personal en- 
clitics which are attached to those stems. 
Because he knows that tone /*/ may not be 
perturbed by a syllable within the word, he 
knows that neither a tone /?/ stem (nor a 
tone /!/ stem) have ‘been perturbed by these 
personal enclitics. Therefore, a tone /*/, 
class A, stem will not be perturbed by the 
personal enclitic, but'a tone /*/, class B, stem 
may be perturbed. Except for those mor- 
phemes of tone /*/, class B, whatever is the 
tone of the stem when preceding the personal 
enclitic, that is the innate tone of the stem. 


8.3. Certain words are especially useful as 
frames” for classification of other words. 


10 A ‘“frame’’ is the part in a syntactic or mor- 
phological construction which remains unchanged 
while the remaining part of that construction is 
removed, and one by one other items are substi- 
tuted for it. For further discussion of this pro- 
cedure, see Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages 
(Glendale: Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1945), 
36-58. This procedure has proved extremely 
valuable in the determining of phonemic registers, 
as well as in the proof of those registers. Note, 
for example, the tonal description achieved in part 


They help in recognizing, not only the innate 
tone, but also the tone to which the form has 
been perturbed. 

Numerals and certain words of measure 
make good frames in Zapotec, in that they 
precede the word being tested and therefore 
do not cause it to be perturbed. Examples of 
these frames are now shown. 

ge*yi®? . . * (in which . . * indicates a word 
with an unknown tone /*/) five... This 
frame is tone /*/, class A, and cannot be per- 
turbed. Anything on a level with it is there- 
tore tone /*/ also; anything higher than this 
frame is tone /2/ or tone /!/. 

zam...™ much...or many... This word, 
although innately tone /?/, is perturbed to 
tone /!/ before another word, and therefore 
serves as a frame of tone /1/. Any syllable 
following it, which is on a level with it, is 
therefore tone /!/. 

to®..2 or to .. 2! one... This word, 
innately tone /*/, class B, is perturbed to 
tone /?/ when preceding a tone /*/ or tone 
/*/. This frame must be used with caution. 
If the syllable following to* one (or its alter- 
nant to?) is on a level with it, that syllable 
may be either tone /*/ or /?/. If it is /%/, 
the to* one simply retains its innate tone /*/. 
If it is /2/, the to* one is perturbed to tone 
/*/. Tf, however, the syllable following to* 
one is higher than to* one, that second syl- 
lable must be tone /!/, not tone /2/, because 
if it were tone /*/ the to® one would be per- 
turbed to tone /?/ as in the case just given. 
Therefore, to* one is useful in distinguishing a 
tone /?/ from a tone /!/, but not in distin- 
guishing a tone /?/ from a tone /?/. (Occa- 


oy these techniques in K. L. Pike and E. V. Pike, 
Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Syllables, 
IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). 

Kk. L. Pike, however, had not dealt with a lan- 
guage in which the tone perturbations drastically 
limited the symmetrical system, even though hints 
to it may be found on pages 68-71 of his Tone Lan- 
guages. The present paper carries his technique 
further, to apply toward problems which he had 
not faced on a large scale. 
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sionally to* one will be perturbed all the way 
to tone /!/. This probably happens when it 
compounds to the following form, as in 
to'éo'pi! go! a few potatoes.) 

cofpit .. 2 two ....; or Co'pt ... two... 
This is a dissyllabic frame with the innate 
tone 22 (as found preceding zero), and is 
therefore very useful in distinguishing a tone 
/*/ from a tone /1/. When checking, one 
listens to the pitch of the frame. If the 
tones of the two frame syllables are identical 
(i.e., éo'pi') then the following syllable (that 
one being tested) is tone /1/. If the second 
syllable of the frame is higher than the first 
(i.e., é0*pi') then the following syllable (that 
one being tested) is tone /?/ or tone /*/. 

Adjectives or demonstratives make good 
frames to follow the word being tested. In 
this ‘case, the frame itself will not be per- 
turbed (if it precedes zero), but the frame 
may cause the perturbation of the word 
being tested. Nevertheless, if the rules for 
these perturbations are known, they help 
rather than hinder the classification of tone. 
Examples of adjective and demonstrative 
frames are now shown. 

.. *nga’...this. Any syllable preceding 
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this frame, and level with it, is tone /?/:.. .3 
nga’. A word with innate tone-sequence 2? 
when checked with this frame is perturbed to 
21:..2. nga’. A word with innate tone- 
sequence !? when checked with this frame is 
not perturbed. The sequence remains !2 *; 
st? sr AAO. 

.. *go'li®...old. Any syllable preceding 
this frame, and level with it, is a perturbed 
tone /*/, class B. (A tone /?/ syllable would 
have been perturbed up to tone /!/ by this 
frame. ‘The only exception is that a tone /2/ 
in the tone-sequence !? would not have been 
perturbed.) Any syllable lower than this 
frame is a non-perturbable tone /*/, class A. 
A syllable higher than this frame may prove 
to be either an innate tone /!/, or a tone /1!/ 
resultant from a perturbed tone /?/. 
Possible combinations: . . .2 (perturbed tone 
/*/, class B) go*li?, . . 2 (innate tone /?/, class 
A) go’li?, ...1 (perturbed tone /*/) goli?, 
... (innate tone /1/) go?li?. 

. * ko'bi? ... new. This frame causes 
the perturbation of a preceding tone /2/ syl- 
lable to tone /!/, and of a tone /%/, class B, 
to tone /?/. It also causes the perturbation 
of a preceding ? * tone pattern to a !! pattern. 











KUTENATI ITI: MORPHEME DISTRIBUTIONS (PREFIX, THEME, SUFFIX) 
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I. TYPES OF MORPHEMES 


1. Kutenai utterances consist of one or 
more words occurring in potentially free rela- 
tive order. Certain types of relative order 
are preferred but not obligatory—other types 
of relative order occur and are often used for 
special effect: n?inne’ kusta'té... Chris- 
topher was . . . (preferred word order), kusta:- 
ta n?inne: it was Christopher (special effect). 

Words may consist of one or more mor- 
phemes: ?inco-k? mouse, qo: that; * -tu?-ne- 
there isn’t any. The criterion for the inclu- 
sion of more than one morpheme in one word 
is relative order: the order of words within a 
word is fixed; word boundaries are set up 
between morphemes with free relative order. 
This criterion becomes important when con- 
tour boundaries! and word boundaries do not 
coincide, i. e., where a contour contains more 
than one word. In these cases, monosyllabic 
and nonsyllabic morphemes and morpheme 
sequences occurring in the same contour with 
polysyllabie words are considered separate 
words if their order of occurrence with regard 
to each other and with regard to the polysyl- 
labic word is free: pat n?inse- indeed he was, 
?at?un?e-kuine: I do drink, pat ?at kyunatla 
there were many tents indeed B 74.34,’ ?at pal 
kgqakisq?anminuq}o: the two of them were white 
on each side B 80.181, cin ma‘k? n?ingap- 
takse: there were only bones left B 64.92, cin 
?inqaptakse- ma‘k*e’s left were only his bones 
B 82.10. 


2. Polymorphemie words consist of a word 
nucleus (theme, marked X, Y, W, according 
to distribution type) of one or more mor- 
phemes, to which may be added one or more 

1 Kutenai I: Phonemics, IJAL 14.37-8 (1948). 

2 These abbreviations refer to page and line 


number in Franz Boas, Kutenai Tales, BAE-B 59 
(Washington, 1918). 
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marginal and next-to-marginal morphemes 
(prefixes and suffixes, marked by morpho- 
logical index numbers) in fixed relative order: 
hu-qatatexa-nala?-ne' (111, X, 1151.1, 
1111.1) we couldn’t speak, ?al-ka-a-qalt-ala 
(41, 51, Y, 1151.2) our children, ?a-qat?a:k- 
s (W, 1132) nearby. 

Morphemes which alone or paired with a 
class marker constitute themes or words are 
classed as stems (marked x, y, 2, w, v, u, t, 
according to distribution type) : hu-q?umne:- 
nala?-ne- (111, x, 1151.1, 1111.1) we slept, 
ka-patke--nala (51, y, 1151.1) our woman, 
°a‘k-lat? (class marker, z) foreleg, na-?s (w, 
1132) here, pat (v) indeed, q?ape--s (u, 1132) 
all (obv.), huyas (t) let’s! 


II. MORPHEMES IN SEQUENCE WITH THEMES 


Morphemes in sequence with themes are 
prefixes of classes 00, 100, and suffixes of 
class 1100. They are listed below by decade 
classes. 


Prefixes 
In sequence 
Dec- with themes X 
ade only, unless 
Class otherwise stated 
elow 
10 11: xma-, indefinitizer 
12: ma-, emphasizer 
40 41: ?al-, plural ¥ 
50 51: -ka-, first person Y 
owner 
101: -k- ~ -ki- ~ -ké?-, in- 
terrogative; subject 
marker 
110 111: -nu-, first person actor 
112: -Hin-, second person 
actor 
118: -*-, third person actor 
120 121: -n-, predicate marker 
122: -+- ~ -li- ~ -li?-, opta- 
tive, unreal 
123: -tin-, suppositional 
130 131: -c- ~ -cxa?t-, future 


132: -qikil-, remote past 
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Dec- 
ade 
Class 


140 


180 


Dec- 
ade 
Class 


1110 


1120 


1130 


1140 


1150 
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In sequence 
with themes X 
only, unless 
otherwise stated 
below 


141: -srt-, durative 

142: UK ~~ -?upskil-, LK 
-ipskil-,  continua- 
tive 

143: UK -?o'psil-, LK 
-?ipsil-, additive 

151: -4i-, repetitive, re- 
versive 

161: -ya-, nominalizer I 

162: -yi-, nominalizer II 

171: -qapsit-, explicative 

172: -kilt-, nominalizer ex- 
tension 

181: -?a:-, definitive inter- 
rogative 


Suffixes 
In sequence 
with themes X 
only, unless 
otherwise stated 
below 
1111.1: -ne-, 1111.2: -e-, indica- 
tive 
1112: -ke-, nominal 
1113: (-€n ~ -n) ~ -m, singu- 
lar imperative 
1114.3: -nd, 1114.4: 6 ~ -un, 
singular imperative 
with first person 
object 
1121: -ki:t-, pluralizer for X,Y 
second person; plural 
imperative 
1131: -mi:t-, obviative for X, Y 
first and second 
_ person 
1132: -s- ~ -i:s- ~ -?s, obvia- X,Y, W 
tive for third person 
and first person 
plural 
1141: (-it- ~ -t-) ~ -til- ~ 
(it ... -il- ~ -til- ... 
-il-), passive 
1151.1: -natla?- ~ -nala?-, X, Y 
1152.2: ~ -ata?- ~ 
-ata?-, pluralizer for 
first person 
1152.1: -nam-, 1152.2: -am- ~ X,Y 
-u:m-, indefinite ac- 
tor, indefinite owner 
1153.3: -nawa:s-, 1153.4: 
-awa:s-, first person 
plural object; plural 
for first person plus 
second person object 


1154.3: -na:p-, 1154.4: -a:p-, 
first person singular 
object 

1155.3: -ni:s-, 1155.4: -i:s-, sec- X, Y 
ond person object; 
second person owner 

1156.3: -na:ps-, 1156.4: -a:ps-, 
passive for third per- 
son with actor’s in- 
strumental (done by) 

1157: -?i:s-,_ third person Y 
owner 
1160 1161.3:-nam-, 1161.4: -am, 
mutual 
1162: -ka?-, animate object 
1170 1171.1: -na?t-, 1171.2: -a?t-, di- 
rect object 
1172: -ci? t-, causative; causa- 
tive imperative sin- 
gular 
1173: -ci?-, passive causative 
1174: -mat-, 1174.1: -nat-, X,Y 
1174.2: -al-, comita- 
tive (with) 
1175: -s-, benefited object 
1176: -tm6-, inclusive comi- Y 


tative (together 
with) 
1180 1181: -mu:- ~ -mumu-, in- 
strumental 
1182: -k-, reflexive a, & 
1190 1191.3: -mé- ~ -ne-- ~ -niy-~ X,Y 


-na- ~ -niyi-, 1191.4: 
$- ~ -e- ~ -ly- ~ 
-a- ~ -iyi-, reflexiv- 
izer I 
1192.3: -nilé ~ -ne’- ~ -niy- ~ 
-ni-, 1192.4: -ilé- ~ 
-e'- ~ -ly- ~ -i-, re- 
flexivizer IT 
1198: (-ike- ~ -ke-) ~ (-iki:e- 
~ -ki:e-), indirect 
object 


Prefixes 00, 100 precede themes, suffixes 
1100 follow themes. The relative order of 
morphemes in sequence with themes is fixed. 

Prefixes 0, 100 occur in the numerical or- 
der of their decade classes: prefix of class 10 
precedes prefix 101, prefix 101 precedes prefix 
of class 110, prefix of class 110 precedes prefix 
of class 120, prefix of class 120 precedes prefix 
of class 130, and so on; likewise, prefix 41 
precedes prefix 51: ma-k- # -cxa?l-wa’-s (12, 
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101, 113, 131, X, 1132) they who will come 
(obv.), ?at-ka-?a-qalt (41, 51, Y) my children. 

Suffixes 1100 occur in the reverse numeri- 
cal order of their decade classes: suffix of 
class 1110 follows suffix 1121, suffix 1121 fol- 
lows suffix of class 1130, suffix of class 1130 
follows suffix 1141, and so on: * -?itqanam- 
nat-it-ne- (113, X, 1174.1, 1141, 1111.1) they 
went away with him, hu-c-ya-qanax-ata?- 
is-ke* (111, 131, 161, X, 1151.2, 1132, 1112) 
where we are going to go. 

Another criterion of the decade class is 
that for prefixes 00, 100, and suffixes 1110- 
1180, morphemes of the same decade class 
are mutually exclusive. Decade suffix class 
1190 has special characteristics which will be 
discussed further below. 

We treat morphemes in sequence with 
themes by decade classes. 

A. Prefixes 
Prefix Class 10 
Prefixes of class 10 are 

11: xma-, indefinitizer 

12: ma-, emphasizer 

Prefixes of class 10 occur word-initially in 
sequence before themes X. In these se- 
quences, prefixes of class 10 are obligatorily 
paired with a prefix of class 110; conversely, 
prefixes of class 10 are mutually exclusive 
with prefix 123 and suffixes 1113, 1114. 

Sequences in which prefixes of class 10 
occur are of the type 10, + 101, 110, + 121 
or 122, + other prefixes, X, + suffixes: xma- 
k-in-qsa-mu-nal-ap (11, 101, 112, X, 1181, 
1174.1, 1154.4) can you help me?, xm-o--ta- 
e?inax-ala?-ne’ (11, 111, 151, X, 1151.2, 
1111.1, style II LK; style I: xma-hu- ...) it’s 
time for us to go again; ma-k- # -cxa?t-wa:-s 
(12, 101, 113, 131, X, 1132) they who will 
come (obv.), ma- ¥* -ya-qawickpame:-ke: (12, 
113, 161, X,, 1112) his waiting for tt. 

Prefix 41: ?al-, plural 
Prefix 41 occurs word-initially in sequence 
before themes Y. Sequences in which prefix 
] 41 occurs are of the types 41, 51, Y, + 1151, 
¢ + 1130; 41, Y, 1155.3, 4 1131, + 1121; 41, 
¢ Y, 1157, + 1132; 41, Y, 1176: ?al-ka-swo- 
(41, 51, Yx) my friends, ?at-ka-aknik?-nala?- 
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e’s (41, 51, Yx, 1151.1, 1132) our parents 
B 128.57,? ?al-a*knik?-ne's (41, Yx, 1155.3) 
your parents B 20.11, B 42.9, B 90.43, B 
96.188, ?al-haca-nis-ket (41, Yx, 1155.3, 
1121) your uncles, ?al-qas-?is (41, Y, 1157) 
his brains, ?al-tiinamu-?is-e’s (41, Y, 1157, 
1132) his wives (obv.), ?al-ala-tmu (41, Yx, 
1176) girl friends together. 
Prefix 51: -ka-, first person owner 

Prefix 51 occurs word-initially in sequence 
with all themes Y; in sequence with certain 
themes Y it also occurs word medially after 
prefix 41 (see prefix 41). Sequences in which 
prefix 51 occurs are of the types + 41, 51, Y, 
+ 1151, + 1130; 51, Y, 1191, 1151, + 1130; 
51, Y, 1191, 1182; 51, Y, 1174, + 1151: ka- 
xa‘tcin (51, Y) my dog, ka-akitta-nala (51, Y, 
1151.1) our house, ka-swu-me‘t (51, Y,, 1131) 
my friend (obv.), ?al-ka-?a-qatt (41, 51, Y) 
my children, at-ka-ca (41, 51, Yu) my younger 
brothers, ?at-ka-a'knik?-nala?-e's (41, 51, Yx, 
1151.1, 1132) our parents (obv.) B 128.57, 
ka-?a‘ke--nala?-is (51, Yy, 1151.1, 1132) our 
hands (obv.), ka-nasukinnint-iy-ala (51, Y, 
1191.4, 1151.2) our chiefs, ka-nasukinni?nt- 
i-k (51, Y, 1191.4, 1182) my chiefs, ka- 
titqat?-mat (51, Y, 1174) I and another man, 
ka-titqat?-mal-nala (51, Y, 1174, 1151.1) we 
are all men. 

Prefix 101: -k- ~ -ki- ~ -ké?-, interrogative; 
subject marker 

Prefix 101 occurs word-initially or after 
prefix of class 10 in sequence before themes 
X. Alternant -ki- appears before word-final 
monosyllable with initial ?; alternant -ké?- 
appears before other word-final monosyl- 
lable; alternant -k- appears in all other posi- 
tions: ki- #-?ik food, ki?- #-kqa:e travelling, 
ke:?- % -so?k good, k- * -sahan bad. 

Prefix 101 is obligatorily paired with a 
prefix of class 110; conversely, it is mutually 
exclusive with prefixes 121, 123, 160, 170, 
and suffixes 1110. 

Prefix 101 may therefore occur in se- 
quences of the type + 10, 101, 110, + 122, 
+ 130-150, + 180, X, + 1190-1120: ma-k- 
u-cxal-cinkn-ala (12, 101, 111, 131, X, 
1151.2) we’re trying to catch it, k-u-t-la-laxax- 
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ata: (101, 111, 122, 151, X, 1151.2) we should 
go back, k- ¥ -?Akaminkin-t-is (101, 113, X, 
1141, 1132) it was put around it (obv.), k- * - 
skatiykin-me--k (101, 113, X, 1191.3, 1182) 
one who had handled, xma-k- # -la-qanalq?- 
iya*kqa‘e (11, 101, 113, 151, X) it was tmpos- 
sible for one to cross it, k-u-cxal-la--?itikn- 
ite’-k (101, 111, 131, 151, X, 1192.4, 1182) 
I'll put my snowshoes on again, k-u-t-qa‘kil- 
tukin (101, 111, 122, 182, X) I must have 
taken it off, ka?a k-in-?a:-qake (w; 101, 
112, 181, X) what were you saying? 
Prefix Class 110 

Prefixes of class 110 are 

111: -Hu-, first person 

112: -Hin-, second person 

113: - *-, third person 

Prefixes 111, 112, 113 occur word-initially 
or word-medially in sequence with themes X 
alone, or in sequence with any possible com- 
bination of other prefixes and suffixes and 
themes X. Conversely, they are mutually 
exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1114. 

Sequences in which prefixes of class 110 
occur are of the type + other prefixes, 110, 
+ other prefixes, X, + suffixes: k-u-?i?tkin 
(10, 111, X) I who am doing it, k-in-qa?upxa 
(101, 112, X) don’t you know?, hu-t- 
?akunxa?m (111, 122, X) I’d better pull, ma- 
n-?as-kil-ne’ (12, 112, X, 1121, 1111.1, style 
II; style I: ma-hin-) the two of you were to- 
gether, xm-or-n-?ik-ne’ (11, 111, 121, X, 
1111.1, style II; style I: xma-hu-) I could eat 
it, m-o'-yi-snanukqanxu?-ke (12, 111, 162, 
X, 11112, style II; style I: ma-hu) where I 
turned back, hu-clakit-n’o--li?-kqa‘e (111, X, 
1111.1; 111, 122, X, style IT; style I: -ne: hu-) 
I like traveling, xma-w-n-aqanucinga’e (11, 
111, 121, X, style II; style I: xma-hu-) I’d 
better go, ma-w-xaltnaxa?m-ke: (12, 111, X, 
1112, style II; style I: ma-hu-) J who just 
went in, qal&qna’w-c-qanatucinga’c-e’ (v; 
111, 131, X, 1111.2, style II; style I: qataqna 
hu-) I’ll just go up, xma-n-ya-qal?itkin- 
kit-ke: (11, 112, 161, X, 1121, 1112, style II; 
style I; xma-hin-) the way you (pl.) do tt, 
me‘ka’’n-wilke: (v; 112, X, style II; style I: 
me‘ka: hin-) even though you talk loud, ?at’u- 


n-?e-qui-ne* (v; 111, 121, X, 1111.1, style II; 
style I: ?at hu-) J do drink, n’in-?umac-s- 
ap-ne’ (w; 112, X, 1175, 1154.4, 1111.1, 
style II; style I: ne: hin-) you make me laugh, 
hu-litq?alamat-ike-is-ne’ (111, X, 1193, 
1155.4, 1111.1) I’ve never given it to you, hin- 
cukat-s-awas-ne’ (112, X, 1175, 1153.4, 
1111.1) you want us to take it, hin-sta‘tnaqa- 
niy-mil-kil-ne (112, X, 1191.8, 1131, 1121, 
1111.1) yow’re still sitting (obv.), * +in-c-sil- 
ta-xanxu-naps-e’ (113, 123, 131, 141, 151, X, 
1156.3, 1111.2) ct almost caught up with him, 
k- # -?ale--s (101, 113, X, 1132) thick (obv.), 
ma-ki?- #-exa (12, 101, 113, X) she did say. 
Prefix Class 120 

Prefixes of class 120 are 

121: -n-, predicate marker 

122: +- ~ -h- ~ -h?-, optative, unreal 

123: -lin-, suppositional 

Prefixes of class 120 occur after prefixes of 
class 110 in sequence with themes X. They 
are obligatorily paired with a prefix of class 
110. Other distributions are as follows: 

Prefix 121 has limited distribution. It is 
found only after prefixes 111 and 113. After 
prefix 111 and medial prefix 113, prefix 121 
occurs before all vowel- or ?-initial mor- 
phemes; after initial prefix 113, prefix 121 
occurs before all vowel-initial morphemes, 
and optionally before ?-initial morphemes. 
Prefix 121 is mutually exclusive with prefix 
101, suffixes 1113, 1114. 

Sequences in which prefix 121 occurs are 
of the type + 10, 111 or 113, 121, + other 
prefixes, X, + suffixes; qala: hi- #-n-?in (w; 
hé, 113, 121, X) who it ts, napit n’i- * -n-?ik 
(v; w; hé, 113, 121, X, style II; style I:. . . ne: 
hi-) af he ate,’ hu-n-?uk?inax-e* (111, 121, 
X, 1111.2) I went on the side, hu-n-a?t-e- 
(111, 121, X, 1111.2) I have, hu-n-?ipskil-la- 
qawax-e’ (111, 121, 141, 151, X, 1111.2) J 
didn’t come back yet, ma- ¥ -n-?aqsa (12, 113, 
121, X) how many there were, * -n-aqunqa- 
mi-k (112, 121, X, 1191.3, 1182) he’s sitting 
in the water. 

Prefix 122 is mutually exclusive with pre- 


3See Kutenai II: Morpheme Variations, 4.5, 
IJAL 14.90 (1948). 
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fixes 160, 170, and suffixes 1110; sequences 
in which prefix 122 occurs are of the type 
+ 10, + 101, 110, 122, + 130-150, + 181, 
X, + 1190-1120. In these sequences, alter- 
nant -li- occurs before word-final monosylla- 
bles with initial ?; alternant -ti?- occurs 
before other word-final monosyllables; alter- 
nant -1- occurs in all other positions: x -h- 
?ik-s (113, 122, X, 1121) he should eat (obv.), 
k-in-Hi?-wam (101, 112, 122, X) would you 
come?, hu-t-q?umne:-nala (111, 122, X, 
1151.1) we should sleep, taq’u-}-qakil-qake- 
(v; 111, 122, 132, X, style II; style I: taq 
hu-...) had I only said it/, hu-t-c?inax- 
ala?-e's (111, 122, X, 1151.2, 1132) we should 
go (obv.), * -t-sa-nitwiy (113, 122, X) he would 
get mad, k-u-4-?ic?kil-nata’ (101, 111, 122, X, 
1151.1) we who should look. 

Prefix 123 obligatorily forms either a triad 
with a prefix of class 110 and one of suffixes 
1111, 1182; or a foursome with a prefix of 
class 110, prefix 161, and suffix 1112; con- 
versely, prefix 123 is mutually exclusive with 
prefix 10, 101. Prefix 123 may therefore 
occur in the following three types of se- 
quences: 110, 123, + 130-150, X, + 1190- 
1120, 1111; 110, 123; + 130-150, X, + 1190, 
1182; 110, 123, + 130-150, 161, + 170, X, 
+ 1190-1120, 1112: * +tin-c-qawalugkukut- 
ne (113, 123, 131, X, 1111.1) i might not 
rain, hu-tin-cxal-qa?upx-ne* (111, 123, 131, 
X, 1111.1) I don’t think I’ll know; hu-tn- 
q?akpami-k (111, 1238, X,, 1182) I seem to 
have forgotten; x -tin-ya:-kil-?itkin-ke: (113, 
123, 161, 172, X, 1112) it seems that’s what 
he’ll do. 

Prefix Class 130 
Prefixes of class 130 are 

131: -c- ~ -cxa?l-, future 

132: -qakil-, remote past 

Prefixes of class 130 occur after prefix of 
class 110 + prefix of class 120 in sequence 
before themes X. They are obligatorily 
paired with a prefix of class 110; conversely, 
they are mutually exclusive with suffixes 
1113, 1114. 

Alternants -c- and -cxa?t- of prefix 131 are 
in free variation. 
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Sequences in which prefixes of class 130 
occur are of the type +10, +101, 110, 
+ 120, 130, + other prefixes, X, + suffixes: 
qala‘qna’w-c-qanalucinga‘c-e’ (v; ill, 131, 
X, 1111.2, style II; style I: qala‘qna hu-. . .) 
I'll just go up, *-tin-c-sil-la-xanxu-naps-e’ 
(113, 122, 131, 141, 151, X, 1156.3, 1111.2) 
at almost caught up with him again, ma-k- x - 
cxa?t-wa'-s (12, 101, 113, 131, X, 1132) they 
who will come (obv.), hu-qa’kit-alq?athuq?uck- 
ne’ (111, 132, X, 1111.1) I was fighting fires, 
too, ¢’u-qakil-sil-?Aqaicxa-nat-is-ne* (v; 111, 
132, 141, X, 1171.1, 1155.4, 1111.1, style II; 
style I: ¢ hu-) and I didn’t tell you anything 
about it, #-qakil-ya:-qa°kil?itkin-ke (113, 
132, 161, X, 1112) where he was doing it. 

Prefix Class 140 
Prefixes of class 140 are 

141: -si-, durative 

142: UK -?upskil-, LK -?ipskil-, con- 
tinuative 

143: UK -?ovpsil-, LK -?ipsil-, additive 

Prefixes of class 140 occur after prefix of 
class 110 + prefixes of classes 120, 130, in 
sequence before themes X. They are obliga- 
torily paired with a prefix of class 110. Con- 
versely, prefixes of class 140 are mutually 
exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1114. 

Sequences in which /refixes of class 140 
occur are of the type + 10, + 101, 110, 
+ 120, + 130, 140, + other prefixes, X, 
+ suffixes: hu-sil-kqa°c-mu-ne: (111, 141, X, 
1181, 1111.1) I drive (a car), hu-tin-st-?upil- 
e-k (111, 123, 141, X, 1191.4, 1182) I’m 
probably hurt, pat *-c-sil-qahis-aps-e' (v; 
113, 131, 141, X, 1156.4, 1111.2) they 
wouldn’t give him to eat; #-n-?upskil- 
qalaxax-e* (113, 121, 142, X, 1111.2, UK) it 
hadn’t come up to it yet, # -?ipskil-la-qawax-e" 
(113, 142, 151, X, 1111.2, LK) he hasn’t come 
back yet; *-?o:psit-qawxalik-ne’ (113, 143, 
X, 1111.1) the track goes right through, hu-n- 
?o-pst-ta-qanakul-nala?-ne’ (113, 121, 143, 
151, X, 1151.1, 1111.1) we didn’t put any 
more water in. 

Prefix 151: -la-, repetitive, reversive 

Prefix 151 occurs word-initially and word- 
medially in sequence before themes X. it is 
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obligatorily paired with either a prefix of 
class 110, or one of suffixes 1113, 1114. 

Sequences in which prefix 151 occurs are 
of the following types: paired with a prefix of 
class 110— + 10, + 101, 110, + 120-140, 
151, + other prefixes, X, + suffixes; paired 
with suffix 1113— 151, X, + 1191, 1113; 151, 
X, + 1154, + 1131, 1113; paired with suffix 
1114— 151, X +1193 or 1174 or 1171, 
+ 1153, 1114: k- # -cxal-la-qac?ina‘k-s (101, 
113, 131, 151, X 1132) will he go slow again, 
hu-t-ta-c?inyaxa’ (111, 122, 151, X) I ought 
to go and get it, pat # -sil-la-qatal?uwuk-ne- 
(v; 113, 141, 151, X, 1111.1) he couldn’t get 
up, ta-piskin-in (151, X, 1113) let go of tt 
again/, la-?unanuxunmal-nawas-no: (151, X, 
1153.3, 1114) fly down with us again! B 
114.117. 

Prefix Class 160 
Prefixes of class 160 are 

161: -ya-, nominalizer I 

162: -yi-, nominalizer II 

Prefixes of class 160 occur after prefix of 
class 110 + other prefixes in sequence before 
themes X. They form obligatory triads 
with a prefix of class 110 and suffix 1112; 
conversely, prefixes of class 160 are mutually 
exclusive with prefixes 101, 122, 181, and suf- 
fixes 1112, 1113. Prefix 162 is furthermore 
mutually exclusive with prefix 170. 

Prefix 161 may therefore occur in se- 
quences of the type + 10, 110, + 121 or 123, 
+ 130-150, 161, + 170, X, + 1190-1120, 
1112; prefix 162 occurs in sequences of the 
type + 10, 110, + 121 or 123, + 130-150, 
162, X, + 1190-1120, 1112: hu-c-ya- 
qa‘nitta-nala?-ke- (111, 131, 161, X, 1151.1, 
1112) where we are going to pitch a tent, 
# -ya‘-kil-?itug *hiqa-kc-am-nam-is-ke: (113, 
161, 172, X, 1193, 1161.4, 1152.1, 1132, 
1112); m’o-yi-snanukqanxu?k-e' (12, 111, 
162, X, 1112, style II LK; style I: ma-hu-) 
where I turned back last night, -yi- 
sinwunikit-ke- (131, 162, X, 1112) that much 
time. 

Prefix Class 170 
Prefixes of class 170 are 
171: -qapsil-, explicative 
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172: -kil-, nominalizer extension 

Prefixes of class 170 occur word-medially 
in sequence before themes X. They are 
obligatorily paired with a prefix of class 110 
and suffix 1112; prefix 172 is furthermore 
obligatorily paired with prefix 161. Prefix 
171 also is frequently, but not obligatorily, 
paired with prefix 161. 

Sequences in which prefix 171 occurs are 
of the type 110, + 161, 171, X, + 1190- 
1120, 1112; those in which prefix 172 occurs 
are of the type 110, 161, 172, X, + 1190- 
1120, 1112: hu-qapsil-list-ke’ (111, 171, X, 
1112) the reason I haven’t, hu-ya-qapsil- 
a’t-ke: (111, 161, 171, X, 1112) the reason I 
have, hu-ya-qa‘psil-?umusam-ke (111, 161, 
171, X, 1112) the reason I walk, hu-ya:- 
qapsil-lago'qanam-ke’ (111, 161, 171, X, 
1112) why I left; #-ya:-kil-cikkuc?lanil- 
it-ke> (113, 161, 172, X, 1141, 1112) sawmill, 
# -ya’-kil-?ituq?litqa-kc-am-nam-ke’ —s-_ (113 
161, 172, X, 1198, 1161.4, 1152.1, 1112) 
school, *-ya'-kil-?in-ke’ (113, 161, 172, X, 
1112) where is, m-or-yarkil-?upxalik- 
nala?-ke (12, 111, 161, 172, X, 1151.1, 1112, 
style II; style I: ma-hu-) where we had seen 
the tracks, -ya‘-kil-?uquxaxa?m-nam-ke- 
(113, 161, 172, X, 1152.1, 1112) railroad sta- 
tion, *-ya'kil-kqanmitk?u?-t-ke’ (113, 161, 
172, X, 1141, 1112) poolroom, * -ya:-kil- 
?ipit-am-nam-is-ke: (113, 161, 172, X, 1161.4, 
1152.1, 1182, 1112) where people killed each 
other. 

Prefix 181: -?a°-, definite interrogative 

Prefix 181 occurs after + 101, 110, + 
other prefixes in sequence with themes X, 
whenever stem w ka?a + suffix 1132, + stem 
v, precede this sequence. Prefix 181 is ob- 
ligatorily paired with a prefix of class 110; 
conversely, it is mutually exclusive with pre- 
fixes 121, 123, and with suffixes of class 1110. 
Sequences in which prefix 181 occurs are of 
the type w = ka?a, + 1182; + v; + 101, 
110, + 122, + 130-150, 181, X, + suf- 
fixes: ka?a k-in-?a--qake: (w; 101, 112, 181, 
X) what were you saying?, ka?-s k-in-qakil- 
?a:-qakit (w, 1132; 101, 112, 132, 181, X) 
what did you say to him?, ka?-s k- x -+ta-?a-- 
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qanaq’ankimi-k (w, 1132; 101, 113, 151, 181, 
X,, 1182) which way did he walk?, ka?a 
hu-}-?a°-qgal?itkin (w; 111, 122, 181, X) what 
I should do about it, ka?a ?at k-in-c-?a’- 
qal?upx-nam-kil (w; v; 101, 112, 131, 181, 
X, 1161.3, 1121) how will you see each other?, 
ka?-s *-n-?a'-qal?it?namuctil-mu (w, 1132; 
113, 121, 181, X, 1181) whatever ruling he 
passes on. 
B. Suffixes 
Suffix Class 1110 

Suffixes of class 1110 are: 

1111.1: -ne-, 1111.2: -e-, indicative 

1112: -ke:, nominal 

1113: (-6n ~-n) ~-m, singular imperative 

1114.3: -nd, 1114.38: -6 ~ -un, singular 
imperative + 1st person object 

Suffixes of class 1110 occur word-finally in 
sequence after themes X. Otherwise, their 
distribution differs as follows: 

Suffixes 1111 and 1112 are obligatorily 
paired with a prefix of class 110. Prefix 1112 
is furthermore frequently, but not obliga- 
torily, paired with a prefix of class 160. 
Conversely, suffixes 1111 and 1112 are mutu- 
ally exclusive with prefixes 101, 122, 181; 
suffix 1111 is furthermore mutually exclusive 
with prefixes of class 160, 170. 

Suffix 1111 may occur in sequences of the 
type + 10, 110, + 121 or 123, + 130-150, 
X, + 1190-1120, 1111: hu-cxal-qaqalqanax- 
ala?-ne- (111, 131, X, 1151.2, 1111.1) we'll 
keep on going, *-tin-qallawax-e (113, 123, 
X, 1111.2) he seems to come from there, hu- 
n-?aqsanmit-e* (111, 121, X, 1111.2) I throw 
it under the blanket. 

Suffix 1112 occurs in sequences of the type 
+ 10, 110, +121 or 123, + 130-170, X, 
+1190, +1181, +41170-1120, 1112: 
 -ya’-kil-?ipil-am-nam-is-ke (113, 161, 172, 
X, 1161.3, 1152.1, 1121, 1112) where they 
killed each other, * -cxat-yi-sil?asqawsalxu- 
naps-is-ke: (113, 131, 162, X, 1156.1, 1121, 
1112) how far apart they will be, ma-w- 
xaltnaxa’m-ke (12, 111, X, 1112, style II 
UK; style I: ma-hu ...) I, the one who just 
went in, ?in * -hakqa?-ke: (w; 1138, X, 1112) 
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what lies here B 102.332, ne’ x -haktu?-ke- 
(w; 113, X, 1112) the townspeople B 70.11. 

Suffixes 1113 and 1114 have limited dis- 
tribution. 

Suffix 1113 is found only in sequences of 
the types: + 151, X, + 1191, 1113; + 151, 
X, + 1154, 1131, 1113. In these sequences, 
alternant -m occurs after suffix 1191, alter- 
nant -n after other vowel-final morphemes, 
and alternant -én after consonant-final mor- 
phemes: ci?kat-a-m (X, 1191.4, 1113) look at 
yourself! B 188.31, ?isaknu-n (X, 1113) sit 
down! ta-piskin-in (151, X, 1113) let go of it 
again!, quna-mil-e'n (X, 1131, 1118) go there! 
(obv.) B 106.405, ?alqana?nt-ap-mil-e'n (X, 
1154.4, 1131, 1118) take me across! (obv.) 
B 228.87. 

Suffix 1114 is found only in sequences of 
the type + 151, X, + 1193 or 1174, or 1171, 
+ 1153, 1114. Its alternants 1114.4 -6 and 
-un appear to be in free variation: piskin-u 
or piskin-un (X, 1114.4) leave me alone, 
?upt-o' (X, 1114.4) kill me! B 194.85, B 
230.103, qsa-nal-u (X, 1174.1, 1114.4) come 
with me/, ta-?unanuxumal-nawas-no’ (151, 
X, 1153.3, 1114.3) fly down with us again! 
B 114.117, hamat-ike-u (X, 1193, 1114.4) 
give me! B 1.2, hawickpay-a?t-u (X,, 1171.2, 
1114.4) wait for me. 

Suffix 1121: -ki:-, pluralizer for second 
person; plural imperative 

Suffix 1121 occurs word-finally and word- 
medially before one of suffixes 1111, 1112 in 
sequence after themes X; it also occurs word- 
finally in sequence after themes Y. 

In sequence after themes X, suffix 1121 
marks plural for second person if a prefix of 
class 110 is included in the sequence; it 
marks plural imperative if no prefix of class 
110 is present. Distributions differ con- 
siderably in both cases. 

With prefix of class 110 included, suffix 
1121 forms either an obligatory pair with 
prefix 112, or an obligatory triad with one of 
prefixes 111, 113, and suffix 1155; conversely, 
it is mutually exclusive with suffixes 1113, 
1114, 1151, 1152, 1156, 1160, 1182. Prefix 
1121 is here found in sequences of the types 
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+ other prefixes, 112, + other prefixes, X, 
+ 1190, + 118], + 1170, + 1153, or 1154 
or 1141, + 1131, 1121, + 1111.1 or 1112; 
+ other prefixes, 111 or 113, + other pre- 
fixes, X + 1190, +1181, +1170, 1155, 
+ 1130, 1121, + 1111.1 or 1112: xma-n-ya- 
qat?itkin-kil-ke: (11, 112, 161, X, 1121, 1112, 
style II; style I: xma-hin-) the way you (pl.) 
are doing it, hin-qantalt-il-kil-ne’ (112, X, 
1141, 1121, 1111.1) you (pl.) are being beaten, 
hu-n-?itkin-is-kil-ne’ (111, 121, X, 1155.4, 
1121, 1111.1) I’m making you (pl.), *-suk- 
mu-nis-is-kil-ne’ (113, X, 1155.3, 1132, 1121, 
1111.1) they are satisfied with you (pl.), hin-ta- 
?ukax-niy-kil-ne’ (112, 151, X, 1191.3, 1121, 
1111.1) you (pl.) climbed down. 

With no prefix of class 110 present, suffix 
1121 occurs in sequences of the type + 151, 
X, + 1193 or 1171, + 1153 or 1154, + 1131, 
1121: cikat-ap-kit (X, 1154.4, 1121) look (pl.) 
at me! B 58.250, cxa-nat-ap-kit (X, 1171.1, 
1154.4, 1121) tell (pl.) me! B 5.3, B 8.2, 
quna-mil-kit (X, 1131, 1121) go (pl.) to him! 
B 19.10, ®e--ke't (X, 1121) eat/ (pl.), hatxo-- 
ke-ap-ke'l (X, 1193, 1154.4, 1121) carry (pl.) 
at for me. 

In sequence after themes Y, suffix 1121 is 
obligatorily paired with suffix 1155. Se- 
quences in which it occurs are of the types 
+41, Y, £1191, 1155, + 1131, 1121; Y, 
1174, 1155, 1121: ?al-haca-nis-ket (41, Yj, 
1155.3, 1121) your (pl.) uncles, patke:-nis-ke't 
(Y, 1155.3, 1121) your (pl.) woman, ?a-kise:- 
nis-ket (Y,, 1155.3, 1121) both your (pl.) 
hands, ?a-kitla-nis-mil-kil (Y,, 1155.3, 1131, 
1121) your (pl.) house (obv.), ?a*kikt-iyi-nis- 
kit (Y,, 1191.4, 1155.3, 1121) your names, 
titqat?-mal-nis-kil (Y, 1174, 1155.3, 1121) 
you are all men. 

Suffix Class 1130 
Suffixes of class 1180 are 

1131: mii-, obviative for first and second 
person 

1132: -s- ~ -i:s- ~ -?s, obviative for third 
person and first person plural 

Suffixes of class 1130 occur word-finally 
and word-medially before one or more suf- 
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fixes of classes 1110, 1120, in sequence after 
themes X; suffix 1131 is also found word- 
finally, and word-medially before suffix 1121, 
in sequence after themes Y; suffix 1132 is 
also found word-finally in sequence after 
themes Y and W. 

In sequence after themes X, suffix 1131 is 
obligatorily paired with any one of the fol- 
lowing affixes: prefixes 111, 112, suffixes 
1113, 1121. Conversely, suffix 1131 is mu- 
tually exclusive with suffixes 1152, 1156, 
1160, 1182. Suffix 1131 occurs after suffix 
1151 only if suffix 1141 is also included in the 
sequence. 

Types of sequences in which suffix 1131 
occurs after theme X are: + other prefixes, 
111, + other prefixes, X, + 1190, + 1181, 
+1170, +1155 or 1153 or 1141, 1131, 
+ 1111.1 or 1112; + other prefixes, 112, 
+ other prefixes, X, +1190, +1181, 
+ 1170, + 1153-5 or 1141, 1131, + 1121, 
+ 1111.1 or 1112; + 151, X, + 1154, 1131, 
1112; + 151, X, + 1193 or 1171 + 1153 or 
1154, 1131, 1121; + other prefixes, 111, + 
other prefixes, X, + 1190, + 1181, + 1170, 
1151, 1141, 1181, +1111.1 or 1112: hu- 
c?ina-mil-ne’ (111, X, 1131, 1111.1) I went 
to him, hu-exal-sil-q?umne:-mil-ne: (111, 131, 
141, X, 1131, 1111.1) I'll be sleeping (obv.); 
hin-gaiwiy-mil-ne’ (112, X, 1131, 1111.1) 
you think (obv.), hin-tkaxa?m-mil-kil-ne- 
(112, X, 1131, 1121, 1111.1) you came in 
(obv.); ?aqsakaxa?m-mil-in (X, 1131, 1113) 
come under the blanket (obv.), ?atqana?nt-ap- 
mil-en (X, 1154.4, 1131, 1113) take me 
across! B 228.87; ?akakin-mil-kil (X, 1131, 
1121) take (pl.) them out! B 234.87. 

In sequence after themes Y prefix 1131 is 
obligatorily paired with either prefix 51 or 
suffix 1155.3. Sequences in which it occurs 
are of the types + 41, 51, Y, + 1191, 1131; 
+ 41, Y, + 1191, 1155.3, 1131, + 1121: ka- 
a‘ke’-mil (51, Y,, 1131) my hand (obv.), ?al- 
ka-swu-mit (41, 51, Yx, 1181) my friends 
(obv.), ka-tiinamu?-mit (51, Y, 1181) my wife 
(obv.), ?a*kitla-nis-mit (Y,, 1155.3, 1131) 
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your (sg.) house (obv.), ?aktat?nis-mil-kil (Y, 
1155.3, 1131, 1121) your (pl.) arms (obv.). 

In sequence after themes X, suffix 1132 
obligatorily forms either a pair with prefix 
113, or a triad with prefix 111 and suffix 1151. 
The triad prefix 111, suffix 1151, suffix 1132, 
is mutually exclusive with suffixes 1141 and 
1121. Suffix 1132 may occur in sequences 
of the types + other prefixes, 113, t-other 
prefixes, X, + 1190-1160, + one of suffixes 
1152-6, 1182, + 1121, +1111 or 1112; + 
other prefixes, 113, + other prefixes, X, 
+1190, +1181, +1170, +1141, 1132, 
+ 1111 or 1112; + other prefixes, 111, + 
other prefixes, X, + 1190, + 1181, + 1170, 
+ 1160, 1151, 1182, + 1111.1 or 1112. In 
these sequences, alternant -i:s- is found after 
morphemes ending in -s and in clusters with 
t, c as last members, after suffixes of class 
1150, and in final position also after suffix 
1182; alternant -?s is sometimes found finally 
after vowel; alternant -s- is found in all other 
positions. In sequence before suffix 1111, 
-i: s- is followed by alternant 1111.1, -s- by 
alternant 1111.2: *-?itkin-t-is-ne’ (113, X, 
1131, 1121, 1111.1) it was made (obv.), hu-c- 
ya-qanax-ala?-is-ke’ (111, 131, 161, X, 
1151.2, 1132, 1112) where we are going to go, 
hu-}-c?inax-ala?-e’s, (111, 122, X, 1151.2, 
1132) let’s get going, k- * -1-sil-cink?apalti- 
k-es (101, 113, 122, 141, X,, 1182, 1132) 
he who should listen, * -qa‘c?la*nxu-na-k-s-e- 
(113, X, 1191.3, 1182, 1132, 1111.2) @ tree 
was lying there (obv.), pat * -sil-cink?u-s-e- 
(v; 113, 141, X, 1132, 1111.2) they had got 
caught (obv.) X -n-?in-s-e* (113, 121, X, 1132, 
1111.2) he was (obv.), * -n-?itkin-is-is-kit-ne 
(113, 121, X, 1155.4, 1132, 1121, 1111.1) 
they are making you (pl.) k- *-skat?uka-?s 
(101, 112, X, 1132) coming down. 

After themes Y, suffix 1132 occurs in se- 
quences of the following types: Y, 1132; 
+ 41, Y, + 1191, 1157, 1132; + 41, 51, Y, 
+ 1191, 1151, 1182. Alternant distribution 
is the same as in the sequences with themes 
X treated above: klawla-?s (Y, 1132) grizzly 
bear (obv.), ?agqismaknik?-s Indian (obv.), 
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?al-tinamu-?is-e’s (41, Y, 1157, 1132) his 
wives (obv.), ?a‘*kmak-niyi-?is-is (Y,, 1191.3, 
1157, 1132) dts trail (obv.), ?al-ka-a*knik?- 
nala?-es (41, 51, Yu, 1151.1, 1132) our 
parents (obv.) B 128.57, ka-nasukinnint-iy- 
ala?-is (51, Y, 1191.4, 1151.2, 1132) our 
chiefs (obv.). 

After themes W, suffix 1132 occurs in se- 
quences of the type W, 1132: qo-?s (W, 
1132) there, qayaqawov-s (W, 1132) half, 
?iinaha‘k-s (W, 1132) in the rear. 

Suffix 1141: (-it ~ -L) ~ -tik ~ (-il- .. -i- ~ 
-til- .. -il-), passive 

Suffix 1141 occurs word-finally or before 
suffixes of classes 1110-1130 in sequence 
with themes X. It-obligatorily forms a pair 
with a prefix of class 110. Conversely, suf- 
fix 1141 is mutually exclusive with suffixes 
1153-1156, those of class 1160, and suffix 
1182. Suffix 1141 may therefore occur in 
sequences of the following type: + other pre- 
fixes, 110, + other prefixes, X, + 1190, 
+1181, +1170, +1151 or 1152, 1141, 
+ 1130, +1121, +1111.1 or 1112. In 
these sequences, alternant -til- occurs after 
suffix 1151; alternant -til- .. -il- occurs be- 
tween suffixes 1151 and 1131 and after suffix 
1131 (1151, -til-, 1131, -il-); alternant -il- .. 
-il- occurs before and after suffix 1131 in se- 
quences not containing 1151; alternants -il- 
and -1- occur in all other sequences. Of the 
last two alternants, -l- occurs adjacent to 
vowels, -il- in other distributions. 

Examples are: hu-qanatikx-nala-til-ne- 
(111, X, 1151.1, 1141, 1111.1) we were kicked, 
m-o'-qakil-nata-til-mil-il-ne’ (12, 111, X, 
1151.1, 1141, 1181, 1141, 1111.1, style II; 
style I: ma-hu-) we have been told (obv.), hu- 
n-?itkin-it-mil-it-ne: (111, 121, X, 1141, 1131, 
1141, 1111.1) I have been done (obv.), x- 
?itqanam-nal-iine’ (113, X, 1174.1, 1141, 
1111.1) they went away with him, x- 


?akaminkin-t-is-ne’ (113, X, 1141, 1132, 
1111.1) zt was put around it (obv.), k- x -c- 
sukil?itkn-ike-it (101, 113, 131, X, 1193, 
1141) the good that will be done to them, 
k- ¥ -exal-ci?kat-it-ne’ (101, 113, 131, X, 








1141, 1111.1) zt will be sought, * +a-wanulxa- 
I-ne’ (113, 151, X, 1141, 1111.1) 7 was 
brought again. 
Suffix Class 1150 

Suffixes of class 1150 are 

1151.1: -nala?- ~ -nala?-, 1151.2 -ala?- ~ 
-ala?-, pluralizer for 1st person 

1152.1: -nam-, 1152.2: -am- ~ -u: m-, in- 
definite actor; indefinite owner 

1153.3: -nawa: s-, 1153.4: -awa: s-, first 
person plural object; pluralizer for first per- 
son plus second person object. 

1154.3: -na: p-, 1154.4: -a: p-, first person 
singular object 

1155.3: -ni: s-, 1155.4: -i: s-, second person 
object; second person owner 

1156.3: -na: ps-, 1156.4: -a: ps-, passive of 
third person with definite actor 

1157: -?i: s- ~ -i: s-, third person owner 

Suffixes 1151, 1152, 1155 occur word- 
finally and word-medially after both themes 
X and Y; suffixes 1153, 1154, 1156 occur 
word-finally and word-medially after only 
themes X; suffix 1157 occurs word-finally 
and word-medially after only themes Y. 

In sequence after themes X, suffix 1151 is 
obligatorily paired with prefix 111; con- 
versely, suffix 1151 is mutually exclusive 
with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1121. Suffix 1151 
is found in sequence with suffix 1131 only if 
suffix 1141 is also present. Sequences in 
which suffix 1151 occurs are therefore of the 
types: + other prefixes, 111, + other pre- 
fixes, X, + 1190, + 1180, + 1170, + 1160, 
1151, + 1132, + 1111.1 or 1112; + other 
prefixes, 111, + other prefixes, X, + 1190, 
+1180, +1170, 1151, 1141, + 1131, 
+ 1111.1 or 1112. In these sequences, al- 
ternants 1151.1 -nala?-, 1151.2 -ala?- occur 
befére suffix 1132, alternants 1151.1 -nala?-, 
1151.2 -ata?- in all other positions: hu-cxal- 
cukat-am-nala?-ne’ (111, 131, X, 1161.3, 
1151.1, 1111.1) we shall be married, hu-t- 
q’umne--nala (111, 122, X, 1151.1) let us 
sleep, hu-qatwiy-nat-ala?ne- (111, X, 1171.1, 
1151.2, 1111.1) we want him to, hu-ta- 
e?inax-ala?-ne’ (111, 151, 1151.2, 1111.1) we 
started out again, k-u-la-xa?nxu-nala’ (101, 
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111, 151, X, 1151.1) (we) getting up to 
it again, hu-ya-qawxallaxal?upx-nala?-ke- 
(111, 161, X, 1151.1, 1112) the way we saw it 
there again, hu-}-c?inax-ala?-e's (111, 122, X, 
1151.2, 1132) we may go to her, hu-c-qunax- 
ala?-is-ne’ (111, 131, X, 1151.2, 1132, 
1111.1) we shall go to him; hu-t-qanalikx- 
nata?-tit (111, 122, X, 1151.1, 1141) we 
should be kickéd, hu-c?inmit-ala-til-mil-il-ne 
(111, X, 1151.2, 1141, 1131, 1141, 1111.1) we 
were thrown out (obv.). 

In sequence after themes Y suffix 1151 is 
obligatorily paired with prefix 51. Sequences 
in which it occurs are of the types + 41, 51, 
Y, + 1191, 1151, + 1132; 51, Y, 1174, 1151. 
Alternant distribution is the same as in the 
sequences with themes X treated above: 
ka-?inco’k?-nala (51, Y, 1151.1) our mouse, 
ka-akikt-iy-ala (51, Y,, 1191.4, 1151.2) our 
name, ?at-ka-a’knik?-nala?-e's (41, 51, Yi, 
1151.1, 1132) our parents (obv.) B 128.57, 
ka-aqismaknik?-mal-nala (51, Y, 1174, 
1151.1) we are all Indians. 

In sequences after themes X suffix 1152 is 
obligatorily paired with prefix 113. Con- 
versely, suffix 1152 is mutually exclusive 
with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1121, 1141. Se- 
quences in which suffix 1152 occurs are of 
the type: + other prefixes, 113, + other 
prefixes, X, +1190, + 1180-1160, 1152, 
+ 1141, + 1132, + 1111.1 or 1112. In 
these sequences, w-final morphemes taking 
alternants 1000.2 are followed by alternant 
1152.2 -u:m-, other morphemes taking alter- 
nants 1000.2 are followed by 1152.2 -am-: 
®-lu-nam-ne’ (113, X, 1152.1, 1111.1) there 
is nobody; k- *-c-aqw-o'm (101, 113, 131, 
X, 1152.2) will there be any?, *-mitxaltit- 
nam-is-ne’ (113, X, 1152.1, 1132, 1111.1) 
somebody fired a shot (obv.), *-yar-kil- 
?ituq?*titga-kc-am-nam-ke: (113, 161, 172, X, 
1193, 1161.3, 1152.1, 1112) school house, k- x - 
akiyax-niy-am (101, 113, X, 1191.3, 1151.2) 
story, *-ya'-kil-?itwa?-nam-is-ke: (113, 161, 
172, X, 1152.1, 11382, 1112) where the stick- 
game is (obv.), -skax-am-ne’ (113, X, 
1152.2, 1111.1) somebody is coming. 

After themes Y, suffix 1152 occurs in se- 
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quences of the type Y, +1191, 1152, 
+ 1132: ?%aksaq?-nam (Y, 1152.1) leg, 
°a-kitla-nam-is (Y,p, 1152.1, 1132) house 
(obv.), .?arkikl-iy-am (Yp, 1191.4, 1152.2) 
name, ?a*kmak-niy-am (Yp,, 1191.3, 1152.2) 
trail. 

Suffix 1153 marks plural of first person and 
second person object if paired with prefix 
111, first person plural object in other se- 
quences. This suffix is obligatorily paired 
with a prefix of class 110, or with suffix 1114. 
Conversely, it is mutually exclusive with 
suffixes 1113, 1121, 1141, 1160, 1182. Se- 
quences in which suffix 1153 occurs are of 
the types + other prefixes, 110, + other pre- 
fixes, X, + 1190-1170, 1153, + 1130, 
+ 1111.1 07 1112; + 151, X, + 1193 or 1174 
or 1171, 1158, 1114: hu-n-?ipl-awas-ne- 
(111, 121, X, 1153.4, 111.1) we killed you, 
hin-q?akpay-at-awas-ne’ (112, X, 1171.2, 
1153.4, 1111.1) you forget us, -qsa-nal- 
awas-ne: (113, X, 1174.1, 1153.4, 1111.1) they 
go with us, ¥-suk-mu-nawas-is-ne’ (113, X, 
1181, 1153.8, 11382, 1111.1) we are satisfied 
with him, *-qga‘kil-paq?milumi-mu-nawas- 
ne* (113, 1382, X,- 1181, 1153.3, 1111.1) zt 
burst on us. 

Suffix 1154 obligatorily forms either a pair 
with one of affixes 112, 118, 1121, or a triad 
with suffixes 1131 and 1113. Conversely, 
it is mutually exclusive with suffixes 1114, 
1141, 1160. 

Sequences in which suffix 1154 occurs are 
of the type + other prefixes, 112, + other 
prefixes, X, + 1190, + 1180, + 1170, 1154, 
+ 1131, + 1121, + 1111.1 or 1112; + other 
prefixes, 113, + other prefixes, X, + 1191, 
+ 1181, + 1170, 1154, + 1132, + 1111.1 or 
1112; +151, X, +1193 or 1171, 1154, 
+ 1131, 1121; + 151, X, 1154, 1131, 1113: 
hin-st-ap-ne’ (112, X, 1154.1, 1111.1) I be- 
long to you, hin-?ipl-ap-kil-ne’ (112, X, 
1154.4, 1121, 1111.1) you (pl.) killed me, hin- 
q’akpay-at-ap-ne’ (112, X, 1171.2, 1154.4, 
1111.1) you forgot me, xma-k-in-cxa-nat-ap- 
mit (11, 101, 112, X, 1171.1, 1154.4, 1131) 
could you tell me?; * -claki-ap-is-ne- (113, X, 
1154.4, 1132, 1111.1) he loves me, *-qakil- 
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?it?x-nap-ne* (113, 182, X, 1154.3, 1111.1) 
he bit me, ¥ -suk-mu-nap-is-ne- (113, X, 1181, 
1154.3, 1132, 1111.1) I’m satisfied with him; 
exa-nat-ap-kel (X, 1171.1, 1154.4, 1121) 
tell (pl.) mel, halxo:-ke-ap-ke} (X, 1193, 
1154.4, 1121) carry (pl.) it for me!; ?itkin-ap- 
mil-in (X, 1154.4, 1131, 1113) make mel 
(obv.). 

In sequence after themes X, suffix 1155 is 
obligatorily paired with one of suffixes 111, 
113. Conversely, it is mutually exclusive 
with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1141, 1160. Se- 
quences in which suffix 1155 occurs are of the 
type -+ other prefixes, 111 or 113, + other 
prefixes, X, + 1190-1170, 1155, + 1130, 
+ 1121, + 1111.1 or 1112: hu-n-ulpaln-is-ne- 
(111, 121, X, 1155.4, 1111.1) I heard you, 
¥ -cxal-?it?x-nis-ne’ (118, 131, X, 1155.3, 
1111.1) he'll bite you, hu-sil-cxa-nat-is-ne- 
(111, 141, X, 1171.1, 1155.4, 1111.1) I’m 
telling you, hu-cxal-hawickpay-at-is-ne (111, 
131, X, 1171.2, 1155.4, 1111.1) I’ve waited 
for you, #-suk-mu-nis-is-kil-ne: (118, X, 
1181, 1155.3, 1132, 1121, 1111.1) you (pl.) 
are satisfied with him, hu-n-?ik-nal-is-kil-ne- 
(111, 121, X, 1174.1, 1155.4, 1121, 1111.1) 
I eat with you (pl.), *-clakt-is-ne- (113, X, 
1155.4, 1111.1) she loves you. 

After themes Y, suffix 1155 occurs in se- 
quences of the types + 41, Y, + 1191, 1155, 
+ 1131, +1121; Y, 1174, 1155, + 1121: 
?al-haca-nis-ke'l (41, Yx, 1155.3, 1121) your 
(pl.) uncles, ?akitla?-nis (Y, 1153.5) your 
(sg.) house, ?a-kiki-iyi-nis (Y,, 1191.4, 
1155.3) your (sg.) name, ?a‘ke--nis-mil (Yj, 
1155.8, 1131) your (sg.) hand, suyape’-mal- 
nis (Y, 1174, 1155.3) you and another white 
man, ®agismaknik?-mai-nis-kit (Y, 1174, 
1155.3, 1121) you are all Indians. 

Suffix 1156 is obligatorily paired with pre- 
fix113. Conversely, it is mutually exclusive 
with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1121, 1181, 1141, 
1160, 1182. Sequences in which suffix 1156 
occurs are of the type + other prefixes, 113, 
+ other prefixes, X, +1190, + 1181, 
+ 1170, 1156, + 1182, + 1111 or 1112. In 
sequence directly after 1156, suffix 1111 
takes alternant 1111.2: pal #-qa-?it?x- 
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naps-e° (v; 113, X, 1156.3, 1111.2) indeed he 
wasn’t bitten by . . . , k- ¥ -?uwi-na?t-aps (101, 
113, X, 1171.1, 1156.4) being barked at by ..., 
k- ¥ -qakil-?ik-naps (101, 113, 132, X, 1156.4) 
was he eaten by ...?, *-qantalt-mu-naps-e- 
(113, X, 1181, 1156.3, 1111.2) he was hit 
with it, k- ¥ -sit-suk-mu-na‘ps (101, 113, 141, 
X, 1181, 1156.3) satisfied, x -clakt-aps-is-ne- 
(113, X, 1156.4, 1132, 1111.1) he zs loved by 
them. 

Suffix 1157 occurs after themes Y in se- 
quences of the types + 41, Y, + 1191, 1157, 
+ 1132; Y,1174, 1157. Alternant -i:s- oc- 
curs after ?-final morphemes, alternant ?-i: s- 
in all other positions: ?a*klat?-is (Y, 1157) 
his arm, ?al-tiinamu-?is-e’s (41, Y, 1157, 
1132) his wives (obv.), ?ala-?is (Y;., 1157) her 
girl friend, swu-*is-is (Yx, 1157, 1132) his 
friend (obv.), ?a*kiki-iyi-?is (Y,, 1191.4, 1157) 
his name, titqat?-mal-?is (Y, 1174, 1157) he 
and another man. 

Suffix Class 1160 
Suffixes of class 1160 are 

1161.3: -nam-, 1161.4 -am-, mutual 

1162: -ka?-, animate object 

Suffixes of class 1160 occur word-finally 
and word-medially before suffixes of classes 
1110-1150, in sequence after themes X. 
They are obligatorily paired with a prefix of 
class 110. Conversely, they are mutually 
exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1141, 
1153-6, 1182, 1191, 1192. Sequences in 
which suffixes of class 1160 are found are of 
the following types + other prefixes, 110, 
+ other prefixes, X, + 1193 or 1181, + 1170, 
1160, +1151 or 1152, + 1180, +1111 or 
1112; + other prefixes, 110, + other pre- 
fixes, X, + 1193, or 1181, +1170, 1160, 
+ 1131, +1121, +1111 or 1112. Suffixes 
of class 1160 are followed by alternants 
1000.1, 1000.3, of suffixes 1000.0. 

Examples for 1161: ka?a ?at k-u-c-?a-- 
qal?upx-nam-nala: (w; v; 101, 111, 131, 181, 
X, 1161.3, 1151.2) how will we see each other?, 
ka?a ?at k-in-c-?4--qal?upx-nam-kil (w; v; 
101, 112, 131, 181, X, 1161.3, 1121) how will 
you see each other?, ma‘c hu-t-?ipil-am (v; 
111, 122, X, 1161.4, LK; UK: -?upil-) let us 
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not kill each other!, hu-cxa-nat-am-ne (111, 
X, 1171.1, 1161.4, 111.1) we tell each other, 
# -cxamal-kc-al-am-ne: (113, X, 1193, 1174.2 
1161.4, 1111.1) they shook hands B 62.74, 
k- * -?ikte’-kc-am-nam (101, 113, X, 1193, 
1161.4, 1152.1) catechism, * -qakil-am-ne: 
(113, X, 1161.4, 1111.1) they said to each other; 
for 1162: hu-n-?itwat?t-ka?-ne: (111, 121, X, 
1162, 1111.1) I order him to, k- % -?ikte--ke- 
al-ka (101, 118, X, 1198, 1174.2, 1162) 
teacher, *-cxa-nat-ka?-ne- (113, X, 1171.1, 
1162, 1111.1) she told someone B 268.64, 
# -n-?upxa-ka’-s (113, 121, X, 1162, 1132) 
when they saw somebody B 92.92, k- ¥ -cxal- 
yorwickxu?-ka‘-s (101, 113, 131, X, 1162, 
1132) it will fall on somebody. 
Suffix Class 1170 

Suffixes of class 1170 are 

1171.1: -na?t-, 1171.2: -a?t-, direct object 

1172: -ci?t-, causative; causative impera- 
tive singular 

1173: -ci?-, passive causative 

1174: -mal-, 1174.1: -nal-, 1174.2: -al-, 
comitative 

1175: -s-, benefited object 

1176: -tm36-, inclusive comitative 

Suffixes 1171-1174 occur word-finally or 
word-medially before suffixes of classes 1110- 
1160 in sequence after themes X; suffix 1174 
occurs word-finally and word-medially also 
in sequence after themes Y; suffix 1176 
occurs only word-finally after themes Y. 

Suffix 1171 sometimes forms an obligatory 
pair with the following: a prefix of class 110, 
or one of suffixes 1113, 1114.4; sometimes it 
forms an obligatory triad with one of suffixes 
1153, 1154, and with suffix 1121. Con- 
versely, suffix 1171 is mutually exclusive 
with suffixes 1180, 1193. Suffix 1171 occurs 
in sequences of the type + other prefixes, 
110, + other prefixes, X, +1191 or 
1192, 1171, + 1160-1120, + 1111 or 1112; 
+151, X, 1171, 1113 or 1114; + 151, 
X, 117), 1153 or 1154, 1121. In these se- 
quences, suffix 1171 is followed by alternants 
1000.2, 1000.4, of suffixes 1000.0: hu-sil-cxa- 
nat-is-ne’ (111, 141, X, 1171.1, 1155.4, 
1111.1) I’m telling you, xma-k-in-cxa-nat-ap- 
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mit (11, 101, 112, X, 1171.2, 1154.4, 1131) 
could you tell me?, hu-qaqatwiy-nat-awas-ne: 
(111, X, 1171.1, 1153.4, 1111.1) we don’t 
want you to, k- * -cxal-?Aqasitwiy-na‘t (101, 
113, 131, X, 1171.1) how much will they want 
for it? ne ?at k-u-cxa-na’t-is (w; v; 101, 111, 
131, X, 1171.1, 1155.4) where I’ll tell you 
something, *-qacxa-nat-ka?-ne’ (113, X, 
1171.1, 1162, 1111.1) he didn’t tell anyone, 
k-'¥ -cxa-nat-am-nam (101, 113, X, 1171.1, 
1161.4, 1152.1) everybody tell each other, 
# -sil-?umackna-niy-at-awas-ne’ (113, 141, 
X, 1191.3, 1171.2, 1153.4, 1111.1) he made 
fun of us; hawickpay-a?t-in (X,, 1171.2, 
1113) wait for him; hawickpay-a?t-u (X,, 
1171.2, 1114.4) wait for mel; cxa-nat-ap-kit 
(X, 1171.1, 1154.4, 1121) tell (pl.) met. 

Suffix 1172 marks causative imperative 
singular in sequence with theme X only (X, 
1172), as in hanmukkup-ce’t wu?u (X, 1172; 
Y) boil that water! It marks causative only 
in other sequences. In these other sequences, 
suffix 1172 is obligatorily paired with one of 
prefixes 110. Conversely, it is mutually ex- 
clusive with sutfixes 1113, 1114, 1198. Se- 
quences in which suffix 1172 occurs are of the 
type -+ other prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, 
X, + 1191 or 1192, + 1180, 1172, + 1160- 
1120, + 1111 or 1112. In these sequences, 
suffix 1172 is followed by alternants 1000.2, 
1000.4 of suffixes 1000.0: hu-c?inak-ci?t-e- 
(111, X, 1172, 1111.2) I make him speed, 
hu-cukat-cit-ala?-ne’ (111, X, 1172, 1151.2, 
1111.1) we make them take it, k- *-wan- 
xa’m-ce't (101, 113, X, 1172) he who runs it, 
hu-n-?ik-cit-is-ne* (111, 121, X, 1172, 1155.4, 
1111.1) I make you eat, hin-c-la-c?ka-ci?t-e- 
(112, 131, 151, X, 1172, 1111.2) yow’ll send it 
back, *-ci?kat-a-k-ci?t-e- (113, X, 1191.4, 
1182, 1172, 1111.2) he makes him look at 
himself, hu-n-?iktuqu-na-k-ci?t-e- (111, 121, 
X, 1191.3, 1182, 1172, 1111.2) I make him 
wash himself. 

Suffix 1173 was found in a few examples 
which point to a possible sequence type + 
other prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, X, + 
1191 or 1192, + 1180, 1173, + 1160-1120, 
+ 111] or 1112: ¥-sukqanq?Amnat-a-k-ci?- 
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ne* (113, X, 1191.4, 1182, 1173, 1111.1) he is 
well-mannered, *-k?uquna-ci?-ne* (113, X, 
1173, 1111.1) zt was made short, where suffix 
1173 is followed by an alternant 1000.1; 
¥ -ya‘-qanalumuxu-ci?-ke’ (113, .161, X, 
1173, 1112) inner tube. 

In sequence after themes X suffix 1174 is 
obligatorily paired with a prefix of class 110 
or suffix 1114. Conversely, suffix 1174 is 
mutually exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1182. 
Sequences in which suffix 1174 occurs are 
therefore of the following types: + other 
prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, X, + 1190, 
+1181, 1174, + 1160-1120, +1111 or 
1112; + 151, X, 1174, 1114.4. In these se- 
quences, alternants’ 1174.0 occur before suf- 
fixes 1114, 1141, 1153-6, 1160; alternant 
1174 in other distributions. Suffix 1174 is 
followed by alternants 1000.1, 1000.4 of 
suffixes 1000.0: hu-n-?as-mal-mil-ne- (111, 
121, X, 1174, 1131, 1111.1) J was with him, 
k-in-c-qsa-mu-nal-ap (101, 112, 131, X, 1181, 
1174.1, 1154.4) will you help me?, * -c?inam- 
nal-il-ne- (113, X, 1174.1, 1141, 1111.1) they 
went away with him, xma-k- * -?upx-ne’-mal 
(11, 101, 113, X, 1191.3, 1174) when to see 
him, *-sa‘nnikit-nal-aps-e (113, X, 1174.1, 
1156.4, 1111.2) they were becoming angry, 
k- * -?ituq?hitqa-ke-al-ka (101, 113, X, 1193, 
1174.2, 1162) teacher, #-cxdmal-kc-al-am- 
ne- (113, X, 1193, 1174.2, 1161.4, 1111.1) 
they shook hands B 62.74; qsa-nal-u (X, 1174, 
1114.4) come with mel 

In sequence after themes Y alternant 1174 
occurs in all distributions. Sequences are of 
the types 51, Y, 1174, +1151; Y, 1174, 
1155, + 1121; Y, 1174, 1157: ka-patke--mat 
(51, Y, 1174) I and anbdther woman, ka- 
suyape-mat-nala (51, Y, 1174, 1151.1) we are 
all whites; titqat?-mal-nis (Y, 1174, 1155.3) 
you and another man, ?aqtsmaknik?-ma}-nis- 
kit (Y, 1174, 1155.3, 1121) we are all Indians; 
titqat?-mal-?is (Y, 1174, 1157) he and an- 
other Indian. 

Suffix 1175 forms an obligatory triad with 
a prefix of class 110 and one of suffixes 
1153.4-1155.4. Conversely, it is mutually 
exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1141, 1160, 








1180, 1180. Sequences in which suffix 1175 
occurs are of the type: + other prefixes, 
110, + other prefixes, X, 1175, one of suffixes 
1153.4-1155.4, +1180, + 1121, + 1111.1 
or 1112. 

Examples are: *-c?ka-s-ap-ne’ (113, X, 
1175, 1154.4, 1111.1) he sent me over, hu- 
e?ka-s-is-ne’ (111, X, 1175, 1155.4, 1111.1) 
I sent you over, hu-cukat-s-awas-ne: (111, X, 
1175, 1153.4, 1111.1) we brought it for you, 
n’in-?umac-s-ap-ne’ (w; 112, X, 1175, 1154.4, 
1111.1, style II; style I: ne- hin-) you make 
me laugh. 

Suffix 1176 occurs in sequences of the type 
+41, Y, 1176: ?al-alickil-tmu (41, Y;, 
1176) several siblings together, ?at-swu-tmu 
(41, Yx, 1176) several friends together, ca?- 
tmu (Yx, 1176) together with his younger 
brother, timamu?-tmo: ?apat (Y, 1176; W) 
Mr. and Mrs. Abel, swin-tmo: mali (Yj, 
1176; W) Mary and her little daughter. 

Suffix Class 1180 
Suffixes of class 1180 are 

1181: -mu:- ~ -mumu-, instrumental 

1182: -k-, reflexive 

Suffixes of class 1180 occur word-finally or 
word-medially before suffixes of classes 1110- 
1170, in sequence after themes X. Suffix 
1182 also occurs word-finally and word- 
medially before suffix 1132 in sequence after 
themes Y. 


Suffix 1181 is obligatorily paired with a. 


prefix of class 110; conversely, it is mutually 
exclusive with suffixes 1113, 1114, 1171-3, 
1175, 1191. Sequences in which suffix 1180 
occurs are therefore of the type: + other 
prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, X, + 1191, 
1181, + 1174, + 1160-1120, + 1111 or 1112. 
In these sequences, alternant -mumu- occurs 
before suffix 1162, alternant -mu:- in all 
other positions. Suffix 1181 is followed by 
alternants of types 1060.1, 1060.3: hu-n- 
ulpainitit-mumu-ka?-ne- (111, 121, X, 1181, 
1162, 1111.1) I heard about him, k-in-tuq?- 
eqakik-mu (101, 112, X, 1181) did you tell the 
news about him?, hu-mitxaltit-mu-nala?-ne- 
(111, X, 1181, 1151.1, 1111.1) we shot him 
with it, k-u-knilwiyt-e--mo- (101, 111, X, 
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1191.3, 1181) what I think with, hin-qsa-mu- 
nal-ap-ne> (112, X, 1181, 1174.1, 1153.4, 
1111.1) you are helping me, x -cxal-litq?alilta- 
hakq?t-e'-mu-t-ne’ (113, 131, X, 1191.3, 
1181, 1141, 1111.1) there will be no more talk 
about it, k-*-qanq?o--mu-t (101, 113, X, 
1181, 1141) steering wheel. 

In sequence after themes X suffix 1182 is 
obligatorily paired with a prefix of class 110. 
It has limited distribution with regard to 
stems and suffixes. Suffix 1182 occurs: (1) 
word-finally; (2) before 1172 er 1175 + other 
suffixes; (3) before 1182 + 1111.2. It may 
follow only (1) themes X,, (2) themes X + 
1193 + 1191, (3) themes X + 1192. Se- 
quences in which suffix 1182 occurs are there- 
fore of the following types: with suffix 1182 
in word-final position— + 10, + 101, 110, 
+ 120-150, X, or X + 1193 + 1191 or X + 
1192, 1182; with suffix 1182 followed by 
suffix 1172 or 1173— + other prefixes, 110, 
+ other prefixes, X, or X + 1191, 1182, 1172 
or 1173, + 1160-1120, + 1111 or 1112; with 
suffix 1182 followed by suffix 11832— + other 
prefixes, 113, + 120-150, X, or X + 1193 + 
1191 or X + 1192, 1182, 1182, + 1111.2: 
hu-n-awickpami-k (111, 121, X,, 1182), 
hu-n-?a‘qaciy-ili-k (111, 121, X, 1192.4, 
1182) I cut my hand, hu-t-cxanatkaxa-mi-k 
(111, 122, X, 1191.3, 1182) I should go to 
confession, * -pa‘cxa?m-ke-i-k (113, X, 1193, 
1191.4, 1182) they scatter (intr.); hu-c?akikta- 
k-ci?t-e* (111, X,, 1182, 1172, 1111.2) I made 
him suffer, *-ci?kat-a-k-ci?t-e- (113, X, 
1191.4, 1182, 1172, 1111.2) he makes him look 
at himself, hu-n-iktuqu-na-k-cit-ala?-ne: (111, 
121, X,. 119463; 182.4172, 1161.22 10114) 
we make him wash himself, *-sukqanq?- 
amnat-a-k-ci?-ne’ (113, X, 1191.4, 1182, 
1173, 1111.1) he ts well-mannered; k- x -1-sil- 
cink?apalti-k-es (101, 113, 122, 141, X,, 
1182, 1132) he who should be listening, *- 
qaké-kaxu-na-k-s-e’ (113, X, 1191.3, 1182, 
1132, 1111.2) it came from therz (obv.). 

After stems Y, suffix 1182 occurs in se- 
quences of the type + 51, Y, i191, 1182, 
+ 1152: ka-nasukinni?nt-i-k (51, Y, 1191.4, 
1182) my chiefs, tkamuki?st-e'-k (Y, 1191.4, 
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1182) two babies, nasukinnint-a-k-e's (Y, 
1191.4, 1182, 113) chiefs (obv ). 

Suffix Class 1190 
Suffixes of class 1190 are: 

1191.3: -mé- ~ -ne’- ~ -niy- ~ -na- ~ 
-niyi-, 1191.4: -€- ~ -e- ~ -iy- ~ -a- ~ 
-iyi-, reflexivizer I 

1192.3: -ni‘é- ~ -ne'- ~ -niy- ~ -ni-, 
1192.4: -ilé- ~ -e'- ~ -iy- ~ -i-, reflexivizer 
II 

1193: (-ike- ~ -ke-) ~ (-iki:c- ~ -ki:c-), 
indirect object 

Suffixes of class 1190 occur after suffixes of 
classes 1180-1110 in sequence with themes 
X; suffix 1193 also occurs word-finally in se- 
quence with themes X; suffix 1191 also occurs 
word-medially in sequence after themes Y. 
Contrary to other decade classes of suffix 
class 1100, suffixes 1191 and 1193 are not 
mutually exclusive. If both are included in 
the same sequence, their mutual order de- 
pends on other suffixes present in the se- 
quence: in x -pa‘exa?m-kc-i-k (113, X, 1193, 
1191.4, 1182) they scatter (intr.), 1193 pre- 
cedes 1191; conversely, in k- #-wanaqna- 
niy-ike-al-ka (101, 113, X, 1191.3, 1193, 
1174.2, 1162) soldier, 1191 precedes 1193. 
Sequences in which only one suffix of class 
1190 is present are much more frequent. 
They are treated below. 

In sequence with themes X, suffixes 1191 
and 1192 have similar distribution. Both 
are obligatorily paired with a prefix of class 
110 or suffix 1113. Conversely, they are 
mutually exclusive with suffixes 1114 and 
1141. Some sequences containing suffixes 
1191, 1192 also contain suffix 1182; for these 
see the treatment of suffix 1182 above. Se- 
quences containing suffix 1191 or 1192 with- 
out suffixes 1182 and 1193 are of the type + 
other prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, 1191 
or 1192, + 1181, + 1171 or 1174, + 1160, + 
1150, + 1130, + 1121, + 1111 or 1112; one 
additional suffix besides 1191, 1192, is, how- 
ever, always present; suffix 1191 is also found 
in sequences of the type +151, X, 1191, 
1113. In these and other sequences, alter- 
nants 1191.3 -mé-, 1191.4 -é-, 1192.3, nilé-, 
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1192.4 -ilé- occur before word-final suffix 
1182 and suffix 1112; alternants 1191.3 -ne--, 
1191.4 -e--, 1192.3 -ne--, 1192.4 -e-- occur be- 
fore suffixes 1181, 1174; alternants 1191.3 
-niy-, 1191.4 -iy-, 1192.3 -niy-, 1192.4 -iy- 
occur before suffixes which have alternants 
of type 16C0.2 and suffixes 1131, 1121; alter- 
nants 1191.3 -na-, 1191.4 -a- occur before 
sufix 1113 and word-medial suffix 1182; 
alternants 1192.3 -ni-, 1192.3 -i- occur before 
word-medial suffix 1182: ne: hin-ya:-qanqa- 
me*-ke: (w; 112, 161, X, 1191.3, 1112) your 
sitting there, hu-c-?ititla?t-i-k (111, 131, X, 
1191.4, 1182) I’ll build myself a house, hu-n- 
anulax-nili-k (111, 121, X, 1192.3, 1182) I 
lead my horse, *% -n-a’ ‘?t-iti-k (113, 121, X, 
1192.4, 1182) they we,. talking; hu-n-?upx- 
ne‘-mal-ne- (111, 121, X, 1191.3, 1172, 
1111.1) we saw each other, x -cxal-cukat-e’- 
mat-ne’ (113, 131, X, 1191.4, 1174, 1111.1) 
they'll get married, * -taq?t-e--mal-ne* (113, 
X, 1192.4, 1174, 1111.1) he talked to it, 
hu-knilwiyt-e--mu-ne’ (111, X, 1191.4, 
1181, 1111.1) I’m thinking with it; k-x- 
exanatkax-niy-am (101, 113, X, 1191.3, 
1152.2) confession, cin’u-n-anulax-niy-ala?- 
ne: (v; 111, 121, X, 1192.3, 1151.2, 1111.1, 
style II; style I: cin hu-) we just lead our 
horses along, napit hin-anaq-niy-kil (v; 112, 
X, 1191.38, 1121) if you sat down, hu-n- 
?ititlat-iy-ala?-ne’ (111, 121, X, 1191.4, 
1151.2, 1111.1) we built ourselves a house; 
hu-n-?aqaciy-iy-ala?-ne- (111, 121, X, 
1192.4, 1151.2, 1111.1) we cut our hands; *- 
qa‘c?la‘nxu-na-k-s-e* (113, X, 1191.3, 1182, 
1132, 1111.2) there was a windfall (obv.); *- 
titmakn-i-k-s-e* (113, X, 1192.4, 1182, 1132, 
1111.2) zt didn’t leave a trail; ci?kat-a-m (X, 
1191.3, 1113) look at yourself. (See also 
examples listed under suffix 1182.) 

After themes Y, suffix 1191 is found in se- 
quences of the types Y, 1191, 1182, + 1132; 
51, Y, 1191, 1182 or 1131; 51, Y, 1191, 1151, 
+ 1132; Y, 1191, 1153, + 1131, + 1121; Y, 
1191, 1157, +1132. In these sequences, 
alternants 1191.3 -niyi- and 1191.4 -iyi- are 
found before suffixes 1155 and 1157— __ these 
alternants are followed by alternant 1155.3; 
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in other positions, the distribution of the 
alternants of 1191 is the same as in sequences 
with themes X treated above: ?a‘kmak-niyi- 
?is (Yp, 1191.3, 1157) his trail, ?a°kikl-iyi-nis 
(Y,, 1191.4, 1155.3) your (sg.) name, nicta:- 
Inanani?nt-e’-k (Y, 1191.4, 1182) the little 
boys, titqat?ki?st-i-k (Y, 1191.4, 1182) two 
men, nasukinnint-a-k-e's (Y, 1191.4, 1182, 
1132) the chiefs (obv.), ka-nasukinni?nt-e:-k 
(51, Y, 1191.4, 1182) my chiefs, ka-nasu- 
kinnint-iy-ala (51, Y, 1191.4, 1151.2) our 
chiefs. 

Suffix 1193 is obligatorily paired with one 
of prefixes of class 110 or with suffix 1114. 
Conversely, it is mutually exclusive with 
suffixes 1113, 1171-3, 1175,1181. Sequences 
in which suffix 1193 occurs without suffixes 
1191 or 1192 are of the following types: + 
other prefixes, 110, + other prefixes, X, 
1193, +1174, + 1160-1120, + 1111.1 or 
1112; +151, X, 1198, +1174, + 1153, 
1114. In these sequences, alternants -iki:c- 
and -ki:c- occur before suffix 1132 followed 
by suffix 1111.2, before suffixes 1112, 1131, 
and in final position, alternants -ikc- and 
-kc- occur before other morphemes. In this 
frame, alternant -ikc- is in turn found after 
morphemes ending in stops, semivowels, and 
clusters, alternant -kc- in all other positions; 
alternant -iki:c- is found after morphemes 
ending in nasal-final cluster, alternant -ki:c- 
in all other positions. Suffix 1193 is followed 
by alternants 1000.2, 1000.4, of suffixes 
1000.0: hu-qamat-ike-e- (111, X, 1193, 
1111.2, style II; style I: -qahamat-) J didn’t 
give it, k-u-cukat-ike-is (101, 111, X, 1193, 
1155.4) IU get it for you, hin-c-ta-c?katkin- 
ike-ap-ne’ (112, 131, 151, X, 1193, 1153.4, 
1111.1) yow’ll bring it back to me, * -yékor- 
kn-ike-it-ne: (113, X, 1193, 1141, 1111.1) he 
was given five, k- ¥ -?ituq?lilqa-kc-al-ka (101, 
113, X, 1193, 1174.2, 1162) teacher, k- x - 
?ikte:-kc-am-nam (101, 113, X, 1193, 1161.4, 
1152.1) catechism, *-cxdamal-kc-al-am-ne- 
(113, X, 1193, 1174.2, 1161.4, 1111.1) they 
said to each other B 62.73-4, k- * -st-amat- 
kere (101, 113, 151, X, 1193) he who gives it to 
him, *-itkin-kic-s-e- (113, X, 1198, 1132, 





1111.2) he does it to him (obv.); hin-dtxo:-kic- 
kil-ne- (112, X, 1193, 1121, 1111.2) you (pl.) 
carried it for him, hamat-ike-u (X, 1193, 
1114.4) give tt to me! 


III. THEME TYPES 


0. There are three basic types of themes in 
Kutenai: X, Y, W. In addition, there are 
three special sub-types which have more 
limited distribution than the corresponding 
basic types: X,, Yp, Yx. 


1. Minimum sequences for themes X are 
110, X; X, 1113; X, 1114; X, 1121: hu- 
q?’umne: (111, X) «af I slept, ?itkin-in (X, 
1113) do it/, pisxu?-nu (X, 1114.3) put me 
down!, ?e--ke't (X, 1121) eat (pl.)! 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with prefixes 10, 120-180, and suffixes 
1111, 1112, 1120-1140, 1151-6, 1160, 1171-5, 
1180, 1190, in the relative order and possible 
combinations discussed in the preceding 
section. 


2. Minimum sequences for themes X, are 
110, X,, suffix; X,, 1113; X,, 1121: hu- 
q?akpame’-k (111, X,, 1182) I forgot, ?aqu- 
tila-m (X,, 1113) buy zt/, q?akpay-ke't (X,, 
1121) forget (pl.) it! 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with prefixes 10, 120-180, and suffixes 
1111, 1112, 1120-1140, 1151-6, 1160, 1171-3, 
1180; possible distributions of a special 
theme X in such elaborations are the same 
as those of a basic theme X + suffix 1191 or 
1192. (See section II, Suffix Class 1180, 
Suffix Class 1190) 


3. The minimum sequence for some 
themes Y is Y; for other themes Y it is Y, 
1191, suffix: ?a*kic?la?in (Y) tree, nasukinni- 
?nt-e-k (Y, 1191.4, 1182) chiefs. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with prefixes 41, 51, and suffixes 1121, 
1131, 1132, 1151, 1152, 1155, 1157, 1174, 
1176, in the relative order and possible com- 
binations discussed in the preceding section. 
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4. Minimum sequences for some themes 
Y, are 51, Y,; Yp, 1152; Y,, 1155: Y,, 1157; 
for other themes Y, they are 51, Y,, 1191, 
suffix; Y,, 1191, 1152; Y,, 1191, 1155; Yp, 
1191, 1157: ka-a‘kitla (51, Y,) my house, 
?a:kiktu?-nam (Y,, 1152.1) town, camp, °ar- 
ke--nis (Y, 1155.3) your hands, ?a*kicq?ahe:- 
is (Yp, 1157) his finger; ka-a'kikt-i-k (51, 
Y,, 1191.4, 1182) my name, ?a*kmak-niy-am 
(Yp, 1191.3, 1152.2) traal, ?akikt-iyi-nis (Y,, 
1191.4, 1155.3) your name, ?a‘kmak-niyi-?is 
(Y,, 1191.3, 1157) his trail. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with suffixes 1121, 1131, 1132, 1151, 
1174, in the relative order and possible com- 
binations discussed in the preceding section. 

Most themes Y, denote parts of the human 
body and items of material culture. 
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5. Minimum sequences for themes Y;, are 
51, Yu; Yu, 1155; Yy, 1157; Y,, 1176: ka-titu 
(51, Yu) my father (man speaking), xati?-nis 
(Yx, 1155.3) your son, ?ala-?is (Y;, 1157) her 
girl friend, swin-tmo* (Yx, 1176) together with 
her daughter. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with prefix 41, suffixes 1121, 1131, 
1132, 1151, 1174, in the relative order and 
possible combinations discussed in the pre- 
ceding section. 

Themes Y; denote related human beings 
(kinship terms and terms for friend). 


6. The minimum sequence for themes W 
is W: na (W) this, gayaqawo: (W) half. 

Elaborations occur with suffix 1132: qo--?s 
(W, 1132) there, ?a-qat?a-k-s (W, 1132) 
nearby. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Consonants 

2. Distribution of consonants 
3. Vowels 

4. Distribution of vowels 

5. Stress 


0. Amahuaca is a member of the Pano 
family of Indian languages spoken by the 
Amahuaca Indians living on the Sepahua, 
Inuya and Sheshea rivers in eastern Peru 
and extending from these rivers east- 
ward into western Brazil. The number of 
speakers is estimated at three or four 
thousand. Information for this paper was 
gathered in the spring of 1947 in a field trip 
to central Peru under the auspices of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. My Ama- 
huaca informant was Richarte, a boy of 
about eighteen or nineteen years. 


1. The fourteen consonants of Amahuaca 
are: p, t, k; ?; ¢; 0, s, x; m,n; 1r; w, y, h. 


1.1.1. The stops, p, t, k, are voiced when 
in morpheme initial after a morpheme 
ending in a nasalized vowel. In all other 
positions p and t are voiceless unaspirated. 
Examples are: pipi’ki [pibj’gi] to fan, ta?i’ 
foot, [j d4?i] my foot, [ki’xti gépira] how much 
does it cost? kopiki to pay. Examples of 
voiceless p and t: mapo’ head, tong’ kind 
of fish. 

When in morpheme medial after a 
nasalized vowel, p, t, k, and also 0, appear 
phonetically as Mp, Nt, Nk, N@ in which 
both the homorganic nasal and the following 
consonant are voiceless. wipis [wjMpis] 
guayaba, kjti [kiNti] cooking pot, kakg 
{kaNk4] pineapple, wo [woN6{] nutria, 
an animal. 


1 Does not occur in hodo butterfly. 


A theoretical question is raised here; are 
the homorganic nasals to be regarded as 
allophones of the preteding nasalized 
vowels, or as allophones of the following 
stops or 6? On the analogy of the dis- 
tribution of voiced p, t (and k), our analysis 
favors the latter: consonants after nasalized 
vowels are either voiced, or appear with 
preceding nasal, depending on whether the 
stop (or @) is morpheme initial, or mor- 
pheme medial. 


1.1.2. k is a voiced fricative in the se- 
quence iko or ika: nik6 clay, niké trumpeter 
bird. 

In addition to the phonetic voicing after 
nasalized vowels already described for p, 
t, and k, k is voiced in the sequence glottal 
stop-k-vowel, and also as the first phoneme 
of a bound morpheme when following any 
voiced phoneme, whether a nasalized vowel 
or not. éosng?ka woman’s skirt, tinikj 
(tini + kj) to stretch. 

Otherwise k is voiceless unaspirated: 
idokéro choro, a kind of monkey, pak& a 
kind of tree. 


1.2. The glottal stop, ?, has a wider dis- 
tribution than the other stops. For this 
reason it has been classed alone. ta?i’ 
foot, pi?y& man’s nephew. 


1.3. The affricate, ¢, is voiceless. éai 
high, kataw{ lemon. 


1.4. The fricatives 9, s, and x are voice- 
less. For allophone of @ following nasalized 
vowels see 1.1.1., ma?@ooti broom. 

x is palatalized syllable initial. In syl- 
lable final it is palatalized if the following 
syllable begins with a vowel: maxx basket. 

The sequence -xo in the final syliable of a 
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word may alternate freely between [-xo] 
and [-xYo]: éax6 deer, koxé wild turkey. 

s is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the lower teeth and raising the cen- 
tral part of the tongue against the alveolar 
ridge. Before or after i, this sound is 
slightly fronted: soméd water jar, ¢isna 
pallid. 


1.5. The nasals m and n are voiced. 
mamé large bee, nond duck. 

The allophone nasal plus homorganic 
voiced stop occurs before oral vowels when 
the nasal occurs other than in morpheme 
initial or following another consonant: 
tamé [tambdé] cheek, honi [hond{f] man, 
ramam4 ({ramba] now + -ma negativizer), 
hjni’?no [hjndi’?no] lobo, a kind of fish. 


1.6. The flap, r, is voiced. romi’ tobacco, 
idokéro choro, a kind of monkey. 


1.7. The semi-vowels are 
way6 weak, yota tarantula. 

w has a voiced bilabial fricative allophone 
that occurs as a free variant before i and 
i, or after i and j: riéwi [ri9@i] rope, wi [6i] 
mosquito, kaéawj{ [kaéaB{j] lemon, wina’ 
[Binda’] hornet, tiwarixiti [ti@arix%iti] year. 

h is a glottal spirant with the timbre of 
the following vowel: hoké grasshopper, 
hai’ what? 


w and y. 


2. Distribution of consonants. 


2.1. General distribution. All conso- 
nants occur in syllable initial. The glottal 
stop occurs in word medial and h in mor- 
pheme initial. All other consonants occur 
word initial and medial: arowa’ clean, 
wina’ wasp, ¢ik4 lower back, hod6 butterfly, 
ka?i’ forward, koniwo’ Chama (Indian), 
mapo’ head, pika@ati shoulder, riki’ nose, 
ratoko’ knee, noti’ canoe, nawa’ blue, sara 
pretty, @ow& who?, wosti’ comb, xita’ tooth, 
xoti’ breast, yoti’ chile pepper. 
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Glottal stop occurs in syllable final word 
medial :? a?@a’ yuca, aki?ki to help. 

Only the fricatives occur in syllable final 
(in word medial and in word final): ¢isnd 
pallid, wipis guayaba, ridwi’ rope, tapdé 
house, kixti’ how much?, axAx vine. 

Any consonant may occur before or after 
any vowel.’ 


2.2. Consonant clusters. Single conso- 
nants occur either in syllable initial or in 
syllable final. Within the word, syllable 
final fricatives may be followed by stops, 
nasals, w and y: wosti’ comb, ¢isnd pallid, 
paxké creek, a?64 yuca, riéwi rope, nism{ 
wasp, i6k6 paucar, a bird, miskiti fishhook, 
tayAxki to slip. 

In addition to stops, nasals, w and y, 
glottal stop may be followed by @: wi?éara 
another, wiské?ki to shake a tree, pi?yd 
man’s nephew, kosma?né?a to be hungry. 


3. The eight vowels of Amahuaca are: 
four oral, i, a, 0, i; and four nasal, i, a, 9, i. 


3.1. Of the oral vowels, i is high front 
open unrounded, varying freely to a more 
close position: pi?06 parrakeet, riéi hammock. 

a is low central open unrounded: a?04 
yuca, xata light weight. 

o is mid back close rounded. The norm 
is slightly high with free variation to a 
high close position: hoké homespun thread, 
copa clothes. 

i is high back close unrounded varying 
freely to more open: kid4no because, mikj’ 
hand. 


3.2. The nasalized vowels occur in the 
same positions as the oral ones: jsarahodpi 
slow, xata’ waterpot, mastj’ straight, ko?j’ 
smoke, jya’ lake, kaka’ pineapple, 6ipa’ 
kind of gourd, koté shirt. 


2 Glottal stop occurs as a non-phonemic seg- 
ment finally in all utterances not ending with an- 
other consonant. 

3 This is the pattern pressure of the system. 
The following VC and CV patterns do not occur 
in the data: i¢, a¢, ic, o¢; ¢o, Ci; oh, jh, jh; ik; or; 
Q8; Si, 88, SQ, Si; XO, Xi, XI; yl, Yi, Yi; 09; 09. 
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4, Distribution of vowels. 
4.1. General distribution. Any vowel 
may occur in syllable initial or final; or 
word initial or final: i#éko’ paucar, a bird, 
riki’ nose, ratdko knee, miki hand, onaki to 
learn, i my, Q0ai to lie, iya louse, iya’ lake, 
arawa’ clean, aéi’ paojil, a bird. 

Any vowel may occur before or after 
any consonant.® 


4.2. Vowel clusters. Clusters of two vow- 
els muy be classified in two groups, clusters 
of identical vowels, and clusters of non- 
identical vowels. 

All the vowels occur in identical clusters: 
niiwo’ scorpion, jiki’ to see, naawa?i rain- 
bow, kagkai’?yi J walk, wooxni’ grey hair, 
topeoramf?gai you tell a story, kij?kaj’?ai 
T want, GnixiirA?ganj he wraps a band around 
himself. 

Non-identical clusters of two vowels are 
listed below according to the second vowel 
of the cluster, both oral and nasal. 

i and j: ol, hokoi’ to cough; ii, tidii’ I pull; 
ai, kif?kai’?ai J want; ii, Giri’ to dance; Qi, 
hoko:’ to grow (vegetation); ai, h4o rakai 
I press down from above; ai, kaxanaya- 
hainoni’ tomorrow I will shout; qi, noki 
tina?ggi we hurt. 

Ending in‘a and 4: oa, wipoa’ zt zs closed; 
ia, romidki to smoke; aa, axaa’ fish; ja, 
nokjaki’ we do. 

Ending in o and 9: ao, nadki to throw out 
waler; ag, hgo rakai’ J press down from 
above. 

Kending in i and j: ai, hai’ what; aj, aya- 
kujsf%ki yesterday I drank; ij, hida hokadij- 
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ritii he cannot kill; aj, hayama?ipaj’ we do 
not have. 

The occurrences of the sequence VV were 
recorded neither in terms of diphthongs nor 
rearticulated vowels. My memory seems 
to indicate the latter rather than the former. 
In favor of this we have a distribution feat- 
ure for such vowel clusters, namely clusters 
formed by the juncture of two morphemes. 
Examples are: rakai’ J press down, raka- + 
-i; romiakj to smoke, romi- + -akj; wipoa’ 
it ts closed, wipo- + -a. On the other hand, 
the stress falling on the final member of a 
two vowel cluster may suggest a rising 
diphthong. Note the following pair: mai 
listen, (imperative); mai’ earth. 

Clusters of three vowels have been found 
in the following words: ma?mamjhi6j’aj 
he has already twisted, mataxyotanojj J 
am going to throw. 


5. Stress is phonemic; note the following 
pair: naniki’ to give off smoke, ndnikj to put 
in. Such pairs ure rare. 

The favored positions of stress in the 
word are on the ultimate, penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable: hai’ ~—s what, 
wak6?ma water, ramaméapisti yesterday. 

The patterns of stress fall into two groups, 
fixed stress and non-fixed stress. 

Morphemes with fixed stress remain so 
stressed in collocation with other mor- 
phemes: ritikj to Kill, ki@a hokaéijritii he 
cannot kill. 

Morphemes with non-fixed stress have a 
stress shift in collocation with other mor- 
phemes: bis{ tger, ino bjs} brown tiger; 
ta?i’ fool, { ta?i my foot. 
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1. Surnames 
2. Nicknames 
3. Given names 


1. A number of the Spanish surnames used 
among the Sierra Popoluca! have a cor- 
responding Popoluca form which precedes 
the given name as the first element of a 
compound. This corresponding form is 
either a native Popoluca word or a phonemic 
adaptation of the Spanish surname. Span- 
ish names having such Popoluca equivalents 
are relatively few in number (about fifteen 
out of a total of some forty surnames), but 
are more widely used among the Popoluca 
than are the other Spanish surnames. 
Every individual, however, uses a Spanish 
surname for legal. records and documents. 

’mo'ho® species of tree® is the Popoluca 


‘The Sierra Popoluca Indians are located in 
the southern part of the State of Veracruz, 
Mexico. Their center is Soteapan, a town about 
thirty miles north of the National Railway of 
Tehuantepec. The writer has been doing field 
work in the area at varying periods since 1942 
under the direction of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, Inc., Glendale, Calif. Notes on this 
paper were gathered chiefly while helping the local 
authorities type up the census of some of the 
Popoluca towns. 

Ethnological work has been done among the 
Popoluca by George M. Foster. A description of 
their culture is found in Foster’s A Primitive 
Mexican Economy (Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society 5 [1942]). 

2 Descriptions of Sierra Popoluca phonemes 
may be found in Foster’s The Geographical, Lin- 
guistic, and Cultural Position of the Popoluca of 
Veracruz, AA 45.531-46 (1943), and in my Sierra 
Popoluca Syllable Structure, LJAL 13.13-17 (1947). 
For the convenience of the reader the phonemes 
are again mentioned here. ‘1 
nemes.are: p, t, t*, k, ?, b, d, d’, g, ¢, 6, 8, 8, m,n, 
i,n,w,y,h. The vowel phonemes are: i, ¢, a, 0, 
u, i. The suprasegmental phonemes are: stress 
and length. 


The consonant. pho- 
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Cutiérrez. In accordance 
with a regular morphophonemic operation 
the form is shortened to mo:- when preceding 
the given name. (For phonemic changes 
in given names see 3.) Examples: mo-’pe-to 
Pedro Gutiérrez, mo-’siskoh Francisco Gutiér- 
rez. 

*meca (meaning?) is the Popoluca equiva- 
lent for Gonzdlez. The form ’ma‘ca star 
is used by one Gonzalez family. Examples: 
meca’siwan Juan Gonzdlez, mecabi’bianah 
Viviana Gonzdlez, ma:ca’pe'toh Pedro Gon- 
zdlez. 

’Se‘pa (meaning?) is the Popoluca equiva- 
lent for Albino. Examples: Se*pa’pe-toh 
Pedro Albino, Se’pa’la‘rioh Hilario Albino. 

'to?oé (meaning?) is the Popoluca equiva- 
lent for Rodriguez. Examples: to?oéale- 
’be‘rtoh Alberto Rodriguez, to?o0é’liindah Her- 
melinda Rodrtquez. 

‘wo7osi (meaning?) may correspond either 
to Santiago! or Herndndez. In accordance 
with a regular morphophonemie operation 
the form is shortened to ’wo?oS- when pre- 
ceding the given name. Examples: wo?o8- 
‘lenéoh Lorenzo Santiago, wo?os’éendoh 
Rosendo Santiago, wo?o8’t¥e'koh Diego Her- 
nindez, wo’osma’liah Marta Herndndez. 

’*ho?o (meaning?), tYunkwan (meaning?) 
and t¥u'ki turtle also correspond to [Herndn- 
Examples: ho?o’mattin Martin Hern- 
dndez, José 
t*wki’petoh Pedro Hernandez. 

wat) horn and ‘lamun (meaning?) are the 


equivalent for 


dez. 


tYunkwan’husih Hernandez, 


3 Very possibly 'mo-ho Gutiérrez and 'mocho 
species of tree are simply homonyms. I have ob- 
served no evidence whatever of totemism among 
the Popoluea. 

‘The Sierra Popoluca use a considerable num- 
ber of standard Spanish given names as surnames 
Manuel, Matias, 


Examples: Pablo, Santiago. 


Mateo. 
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Popoluca equivalents for Ramirez. Exam- 
ples: wan’mikit Miguel Ramirez, warn- 
’roman Romualdo Ramirez, lamun’pe‘toh 
Pedro Ramirez. 

7ikS (meaning?) and Seke (meaning?) are 
surnames that have all but died out. One 
of my informants had a grandmother whose 
surname was ?ikS. There isan old woman in 
the village of Cuilofia who is called Seke’éo-- 
mo (’éo‘mo old woman). None of the in- 
formants questioned could remember the 
Spanish equivalents for these surnames. 

’*ku‘nus is the Popoluca adaptation of 
Cruz. Examples: ku-nus’pe’toh Pedro Cruz, 
ku'nus’pabloh Pable Cruz. 

’*hana is the Popoluca adaptation of 
Manuel. Examples: hana’pe'toh Pedro, 
Manuel, hana’mattin Martin Manuel. 

*?uris is the Popoluca adaptation of Ariz- 
mendi.© Example: ?uris’Siwan Juan Ariz- 
mendi. 

’mat*iS is the Popoluca adaptation of 
Matias. Examples: mat*is’husih José 
Matias, mat’is’mattin Martin Matias. 

’rioh is the Popoluca adaptation for Rios. 
Example: rioh’widYay Old man _ Rios*® 
(’wadvay old man). 

All other Spenish surnames observed 
among the Popoluca have neither Popoluca 
equivalents nor phonetic adaptations, nor 
do they ever precede the given name. 
Example: ’tuvmaS ’arias Tomds Arias. 
Some of the most widely used among these 
names are Arias, Lépez, Nolasco, Pérez, 
Martinez, Cervantes, Garcia and Marquez. 


2. In the village of Ocotal Chico all but 
five out of a male population of forty have 
nicknames; some of these men have two or 
three. The nicknames of some men are 
never used in their presence, whereas for 
other men the nickname is always used in 

6 The name Arizmendi is supposed to be of 
French origin. Only one man in the area is named 
Arizmendi, but in another generation the name 
will be widespread as he has had many sons. 

6 Rios is a name that has just been introduced 
into the area by Zapoteco traders who have come 
in from Caxaca. 
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ordinary conversation. Usually nicknames 
are given because of some physical or other 
characteristic. Some, however, seem to be 
unexplainable. In some _ instances the 
parents nickname their children while they 
are yet small and the name may remain with 
them throughout their lifetime. A few 
nicknames are Spanish words. Below are 
presented some of the nicknames of the men 
of the village of Ocotal Chico, with the in- 
formant’s explanation placed in brackets if 
such was given. 

mat’is’lu's Luis Mateo: cuk rat or ma’- 


hiywii lightning. 
Se‘pa’pe'toh Pedro Albino: Soh (cf. soh 
oak tree). 


mo’siwan Juan Gutiérrez: ’tacik ’nu‘tu 
ear lump [because he has a lump on his ear]. 

mo’ma'simoh Maximo Gutiérrez: ’?urki 
drunkard [because he is the town drunk; 
he also gets angry easily]. 

mo’pafitYah Pantaleén Gutiérrez: kay 
jaguar [because of the leén in hisname]. 

wa'n’noboah Cenovevo Ramirez: ’fiu?upu 
(ef. ’nu?upu buzzard). 

meca’lu‘sioh Lucio Gonzdlez: lisen’siadoh 
lawyer [he is the leader of the political party 
not in power]. 

mo”'la‘rioh Hilario Gutiérrez: ’we'te ter- 
mite [because he has an over-sized abdomen]. 

mecame’le'sioh Melecio Gonzdlez: nak toad 
[because he has no body hair]. 

wo’o8s’éendoh Rosendo Santiago: ’palidoh 
pallid [because of his sickly complexion]. 

meca’pe'les Félix Gonzalez: ’tu:mifi ’ko-- 
bak money head [because he is bald headed]. 


3. Sierra Popoluca children are assigned 
given names according to the custom of the 
area, which is to look up the date of birth 
in a Catholic almanac and choose a name 
from among the saints listed for that day. 
If the parents do not like any of the names 
listed they may choose one from among 
those listed on the day after or the day 
before. 

All given names are from Spanish. 
These frequently are adapted to the Popo- 
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luca phonemic pattern in ordinary conversa- 
tion (the Spanish pronunciation is used to 
outsiders and in formal business). The 
adaptation is not consistent for all 
occurrences of Spanish phonemes in any 
given phonemic environment. Certain ten- 
dencies, however, may be noted. 

In certain names Spanish r becomes 
Popoluca t: Martin > ’mattin, Marcos > 
*‘ma‘tkus, Gaspar > ’kaSpat. In certain 


other names Spanish r disappears completely : 


Pedro > ’petoh, Andres > ’?antih. In 
still other names Spanish r remains un- 
changed: Alberto > ale’bertoh, Ricardo 
> ’rikah. 

In many names Spanish voiced stops 
become voiceless in Popoluca: Pedro > 
’pe'toh, Diego > ’t¥e‘koh, Miguel > ’mikit, 
Gaspar > ’kaSpat. In other instances 
Spanish voiced stops remain voiced in 
Popoluca: Alberto > ?ale’be:rtoh, Heladio 
> ’ladioh. 

In certain names syllable final Spanish s 
becomes Popoluca 8: Tomds > ’tu'maés, 
Luis > ‘lu’, Marcos > ’matku’, Gaspar 
> ’kaSpat. In other instances syllable 
final Spanish s remains unchanged in Popo- 
luca: Pascual > ’paskwah, Agustin > 
°a”’kustin. 

In certain names Spanish diphthongs, 
except word final ones, are reduced to a 
single long vowel in Popoluca: Diego > 
’t¥e'koh, Tedfilo > ’t¥upeloh, Luts > lu’s. 
In other names a consonant is introduced to 


divide the vowels of the cluster: Mateo > 
ma‘'tYe-yoh. In other instances there is a 
change of both vowel and consonant: Juan 
> ’Siwan, Juana > ’Siwanah. 

In certain names Spanish | is lost in Popo- 
luca: Marcial > ’marsiah, Pascual > 
’paskwah. In other instances Spanish 1 
becomes Popoluca t: Miguel > ’mikit. 

In certain names Spanish f becomes 
Popoluca p: Faustino > ’pawstinoh, Fermin 
> ’permin, Felipe > ’pi’lipih. 

In certain names Spanish mid vowels 
become Popoluca high vowels: Felipe > 
pi’lipih, Obaldo > ?u’ba'lduh, Teéfilo > 
*t¥u'peloh. 

In all names Spanish x (= ks) becomes 
Popoluca s: Felix > ’pe'les, Sixto > ’si-stoh, 
Maximo > ’masimoh. 

In all names a Spanish alveolar stop 
becomes Popoluca t¥ : Diego > ’t¥e'koh, 
Teofilo > ’t¥u:peloh, Mateo > mart¥e-yoh. 

In all names Spanish word final vowels 
develop an h in Popoluca: Pedro > ’petoh. 

Names with stress on the final syllable in 
Spanish become stressed on the penult in 
Popoluca: José > ’husih, Martin > ’mattin, 
Tomds > ’tu'mas, Fermin > ’permin. 

Certain Spanish names lose a syllable or 
more as the adaptation is made in Popoluca: 
Lorenzo > ’lenéoh, Francisco > ’si:skoh, 
Pantaleén > ’pafitYah, Acensién > ¢éu'p, 
Ldzaro > ’lasih, Victorino >  ’bikoh, 
Wenceslao > ’bensah. 
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0. The Kaingang languages form a well- 
defined sub-group within the Zes linguistic 
stock. Kaingang-speaking peoples inhabit 
the eastern mountain ranges of Brazil from 
the state of Sio0 Paulo to about the northern 
border of the modern state of Uruguay, and 
extend into the state of Misiones in Argen- 
tina. 
points clearly to a recent splitting, and the 


The history of the Kaingang tribes 


linguistic evidence confirms this, for the 
Kaingang languages are very much alike. 
At the present time the nearest linguistic 
relatives of the Kaingang-speaking groups 
of southeastern Brazil and Argentina appear 
to be the Kayapoé and Canella of north- 
eastern Brazil. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Kaingang historical relations is 
the great similarity in phonetic structure 
between Kaingang and Guarani. 

The Kaingang that are the object of this 
paper! are divided into mutually hostile 
endogamous groups. The population of 
any one of these groups rarely exceeds 300. 
There is great uniformity of linguistic habits 
in each group. 

Kaingang is a very sonorous language. 
Of the 18 consonants 13 are voiced, and of 
these 9 are nasals or are nasalized. Jain- 
gang has 7 nasalized vowels. Although the 
relative frequency distribution of non- 
nasalized and nasalized vowels within the 
sentence is only about. 4 to 1, the occurrence 
of the nasalized vowels increases the sonority. 

The Kaingang speak vigorously, with a 
relaxed oral mechanism, and with a very 
mobile mouth. 

When the Kaingang become separated 
while hunting and wish to communicate they 
do not shout but call out in a high-pitched 
voice that resembles the top-most “head 
tones” of a good tenor. These light tones 
have great carrying power. 

! They live in the municipality of Dalbergia on 
the Rio Plate in the state of Santa Catarina, Bra- 
zil. See now: Jules Henry, A Kaingang Text. 
IJAL 8.172-218 (1935), and The Linguistic Expres 
sion of Emotion, AA 38.250-256 (1936); Frae Man- 
sueto Barcatta de Val Floriana, Ensaio de Gram- 
matica Kainjgang, Revista do Museu Paulista, 
vol. X, (Sao Paulo, 1918) ; Diecionarios Kainjgang- 
Portuguez e Portuguez-Kainjgang, Revista do 
Museu Paulista, vol. XII (Sao Paulo, 1920). 
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1. Consonants. 
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Affricatives i @ny | 


‘The surd plosives are aspirated. 

The voiced plosives are nasalized. As 
nasals they undergo the same _ phonetic 
changes as all other nasal consonants and, 
in a variant form [b™, d® and g)], may 
terminate syllables. Other plosives may 
not terminate syllables. Voiced plosives 
can be followed by 1. The only consonant 
other than the plosives that can be followed 
by lisp. 

The sounds I have written b™, d™ and 
g') are nasally exploded variants of ™b, 
Nd and Ug. ‘These consonants, in which the 
breath is actually released through the nose 
instead of through the mouth, occur only at 
the end of syllables. 

M, the Jabio-dental nasal is made by touch- 
ing the upper teeth to the lower lip while the 
vocal cords are vibrating and the posterior 
nares are open. M may be distinguished 
from v by the fact that in the former there 
is no friction between the lips and the teeth 
while in the latter there is no nasal resonance. 
While m is a distinct phoneme, it is peculiar 
in distribution. [i we eliminate the form- 
ative elements Ma, Mv and Mai the occurrence 
of mM is reduced to very few words. Other 
peculiarities of mM is that, unlike the other 
members of the nasal series, it cannot occur 
terminally and it is the only consonant 
other than 1 that can occur after a plosive. 

Between vowels | is often replaced by a 
single flapped r. 

v beeomes v” before a rounded vowel. 

Y yepresents th in Mnglish that. In 
Kaingang this sound begins as a surd but 
continues as 2 sonant. 
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2. Vowels. 

Pure Vowels 

Close Open 
Front i Cui: ded 
Central i 6 
Back WU | generac ss 

Nasalized Vowels 

Iront 1 € a 
Central i 
Back u oe” 9 


All the pure vowels except ¢, 1 and e occur 
as diphthongs with « or syllable final y. 

i is a very close vowel. The tongue is 
raised in the center to its maximum height 
and the front is depressed sharply but curls 
up a little at the sides. The resulting vowel 
resembles the unstressed vowel in continental 
Portuguese depois or elles, and also Uto- 
Aztecan i. 

v most. closely resembles the u in diph- 
thongs such as occur in English sure and 
gourd. The Kaingang vowel, however, is a 
pure vowel although it is rather tense and 
spoken with a retracted tongue. 


3. Phonetic changes. There are two large 
groups of consonantic changes in Kaingang: 
retrogressive and progressive. The retro- 
gressive are the commonest and are purely 
mechanical. The progressive changes are 
in some instances dependent on grammatical 
processes. 

RETROGRESSIVE CHANGES. Whenever any 
terminal nasal or nasalized consonant is 
followed by a voiceless sound, the nasal or 
nasalized consonant disappears or changes 
to a stop in which the tongue occupies the 
same position as in the original consonant. 
Thus the bilabial nasals become bilabial 


stops; the interdental nasals become inter- 
dental stops; the velar nasal becomes a 
velar stop; and the palatal nasals become 
these 


palatal stops.2? I have indicated 
sounds in Kaingang by p, 7, and xk. 


2 The same is true of the nasalized series. 
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Since 3d is a mixture of voiceless and voiced 
friction the nasals behave before it as if it 
were a surd. 

m and b™ change to P before t, k, 3, and 
é. When followed by p, only the aspirated 
p is articulated. 

n and d® change to T before p, k, and 3d. 
When followed by t, only the aspirated t is 
articulated. When followed by ¢é, the T 
is often assimilated. 

y and g" change to K before p, t,3 and é. 
Before k only the aspirated k is articulated. 

In ordinary conversation if the speech 
becomes slow or if there is a pause for phras- 
ing the changes may not take place. Since 
all Kaingang syllables must end in either 
a vowel or in a nasal consonant these changes 
are encountered with great frequency. 

PROGRESSIVE CHANGES. When y is pre- 
ceded by a nasal consonant or by a nasalized 
consonant it changes to Z. 

When o is preceded by m or b™ it drops 
out. 

The following phonetic changes are gram- 
matically determined. When the verb ked™ 
is preceded by a nasal consonant or by a 
nasalized consonant, the k becomes. ¥g. 
The connective ky frequently becomes Ygy 
afternandg”. A large class of verbs ending 
in ke sometimes change the k to Yg if the 
preceding syllable ends in a nasal consonant 
or in a nasalized consonant. Since pos- 
sessive pronouns always directly precede 
the thing possessed the n in the first person 
plural possessive pronoun ay changes an 
initial k in a following word to ¥g. Only one 
y is pronounced in this case. 

There is a direct proportion between the 
frequency distribution of the nasal-stop 
series and their activity within the phonetic 
structure. Surd stops convert nasals into 
stops and nasals convert surd stops into 
nasals. Nine tenths of the consonantic 
changes occur in these two groups of con- 
sonants or by the action of these two groups. 
M, v, |, y, and h, however, are inert. We 
thus have the following situation in regard 
to the consonants: stops and nasals combined 
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account for the majority of the consonants 
and for nine tenths of the consonantic 
changes. They also occur with five times 
the frequency of M, v, 1, y, h, and 9% (another 
inert consonant) combined. 

The first person singular pronoun ep 
changes to e before voiceless sounds and 3. 
But when in contact with t it changes the 
t to é¢. Thus when ep is followed by the 
instrumental tg we get eég._ The equation is 
en + ta = e + ta = ety. eg changes 
the n in most nouns beginning with n to fi. 
Certain nouns beginning with "d change to 
% after en. 

In Kaingang there are two kinds of diph- 
thongs, those that are stable units and those 
that spring into existence in response to 
phonetic laws. Whenever a vowel precedes 
é it becomes a diphthong with». This is a 
mechanical phenomenon. When a vowel 
precedes the element ke it becomes a diph- 
thong with c. 

The vowel preceding n becomes nasalized 
when yn changes to K. 

m, n, and i may be converted into nasally 
exploded plosives when they occur immedi- 
ately after an accented syllable. 


4. Morphology. 

REDUPLICATION is an important process in 
Kaingang. It expresses repeated action and 
gives nominal implication to verbal expres- 
sions. Some onomatopoeia is expressed by 
reduplication, and there seem to be a few 
frozen reduplicated forms, which are un- 
analyzable at present. 

WORD PATTERNS. The commonest word 
patterns in Kaingang are ecvev (35%); 
cv (14%); eve (18%); eveve (12%); eveev 
(12%); ecv (5%), and cvevev (5%). It 
will thus be seen that about 90% of 
Kaingang words are monosyllabic or bi- 
syllabic and about 5% are trisyllabic. 

This, however, is merely the absolute 
pattern of Kaingang words, for although 
nouns (i.e. names of manufactured objects, 
natural phenomena, plants, animals, body 
parts) are stable, verbs change their form 
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depending on sentence structure. When 
verbs are followed by the predicating particle 
Ma they have a different form from when 
they are followed by the verbal particle mu. 
Thus verbs change in the following ways: 


Ma mu 

CV Ccve 

CVCV Cvcve 

Cvcve cvcv or CvCvc 
Ccvc cve or CV 


Under these conditions the vowels also 
often change. 

Some rather complex words also occur in 
Kaingang, and these are probably com- 
pounds; examples are: poU™bé¥ge'le a tree, 
klapluplu’yu a kind of bamboo, panvalv’ 
a tree, ™blu‘lu¥ge'le a tree, tan@dalo'lo a 
bird, Sa™dv'yu2 go’ daddy long-legs. 

In the case of nouns the minimum context 
is noun plus ma; in the case of verbs the 
minimum context is one containing a subject 
and mu or Ma in addition to the verb. None 
of the words uncovered by linguistic analysis 
occurs in native speech outside of these 
contexts. 

GRAMMATICAL. PARTICLES. One of the 
difficulties of Kaingang is the ubiquitous 
grammatical particles and predicating ele- 
ments. There are 12 of these, and they 
perform such a variety of functions that they 
form a third to a half of the elements in any 
one sentence. These elements express case, 
instrumentality, emphasis, location, number, 
and time; and also perform subordinating 
functions. 


5. Grammatical categories. 

Kaingang has no extended gender cate- 
gories* and no concepts of definiteness or 
indefiniteness. Number is expressed in the 
verb but is not an obligatory category. 
Only specialized temporal ideas receive 
expression. These are the -definite and 


§ There is, however, a third person feminine pro- 
noun which is also frequently suffixed to female 
personal names, to the word for woman, and to 
kinship terms in order to make them feminine. 
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indefinite future, the conditional‘ and the 
contingent. Such temporal ideas, however, 
do not constitute obligatory categories, and 
in the average Kaingang sentence time must 
be inferred from the context. 

Case is an obligatory category and may 
always be known either from an element’s 
position in the sentence or from the use of 
grammatical particles. 


6. Sentence types. There are two basic 
sentence types in Kaingang: (1) subject— 
possessive—object—modifiers—verb; (2) 
possessive — object — modifiers — verb — 
subject. Other syntactic forms do occur, 
but they are specialized to certain condi- 
tions. Subordination is brought about by 
the use of grammatical particles. 


7. Verb structure. Particles, pronouns, 
and verbs are so closely associated morpho- 
logically that it is not possible to discuss one 
without the other. I shall, however, begin 
with the verb as constituting one of the 
simplest approaches to problems of gram- 
matical structure. 

Kaingang verbs must be considered from 
two points of view: (1) variation of form as 
conditioned by the particles mu and a; 
(2) variation of identity as conditioned by 
number. 


7.1. There are two large classes of verbs, 
those that are the same whether they are 
followed by Ma or mu, and those that have 
different forms for each of these elements. 

The following are some examples of verbs 
that remain the same whether they are. 
followed by ma or by mu: "dau to cook, 
ud® to arrange, po to be born, koma’ to fear, 
Mblo to swim, vid" to be first, kutu’d® to 
forget, pida’b™ to suckle a child, pido’ 
for a child to suckle. 

Examples of verbs that have different 
forms for Ma and mu; the form before Ma 


4The precise morphological expression of the 
conditional is rare. Generally conditional ideas 
are expressed by syntactic devices. 
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is cited first, then the mu form: kona’, 
kona’) to search; ama’, ama’) to listen; 
akla’d™, akli’g” to think; pe, pig? to make 
beer; ve, vig" to see; plo, plag” to bite; 
dv, Sag! lo wash clothes; tele, ti to die; tad™, 
tv to tell; vud", vag") to take. 


These changes are quite irregular. 
Among those verbs for which I have 


sufficient data I list 25 different types of 
change. There are I verbs that change 
terminal e in the Ma form to ig® in the mu 
form; 5 that change terminal a in the Ma 
form to ay in the mu form; 4 that change o 
in the ma form to ag” in the mu form, and 4 
that change i in the ma form to ig” in the mu 
form. There are two types of change to 
which belong 3 verbs each; 2 to which belong 
2 verbs each, and 17 types to which belong 
only 1! verb. No similarity of meaning 
unites the verbs that experience the same 
change. 

When a sentence has syntactical form (1) 
the verb is followed by Ma or mu; mu can 
occur only in verbal constructions. In 
siraple definitive sentences like ¢i ma it is 
a rattle, nouns are always followed by Ma. 
This suggests that verbs followed by Ma 
are conceptually related to nouns. Verbal 
constructions with Ma, however, mean the 
sume as those with mu and are used inter- 
changeably in native speech. 

The principal difference between Ma and 
mu constructions is that mu is generally used 
in narratives while Ma is not. 


2. Kaingang often expresses plurality 
in the verb. When an INTRANSITIVE verb 
has a plural suBJECT, or when & TRANSITIVE 
verb has a plural opsect, plurality may be 
expressed in the verb by one of three devices: 
(1) by complete change of verb; (2) by 
change of formal verbal prefix; (3) by addi- 
tion to the verb of a prefix expressing plu- 
rality. Both transitive and _ intransitive 
verbs are found in all three classes. 

In general the plural form of the transitive 
verb must be used as long as the object is 
plural. Conversely, even if a number of 


—————————— 
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people give one object, the singular form 
of the verb is used. 

Class (1); the first form cited is singular, 
the second is plural: pany’, pid™ to shoot 
and hit; kuta’, v6'lé to fall; nem, vid" to 
give; tavi’, yu'lu to arrive; Sud®, len to throw; 
tey, my to go; tele, kéxtg’ to die; kib™, 
kle to cut. 

Class (2), verbs that change the formal 
prefix in the plural: pido’, pedo’ for a woman 
to nurse a child; pida’, pexda’ for a child to 
nurse; piyu’, pigZu’ to hide an object; 
pidi’d®, pixdi’d™ to chop out a bee-hive; 
tadi’d"™, yadi’d® to ascend; Say6'd®, Sanz6'd™ 
to hang up; kagYme’, kugY¥me’ to capture; 
kuée’, kugke’ to pinch; koda’d™, kéxda’d™ 
to strip embira bark; koya’b™, kég)za’b™ 
to requite; kuya’d™, kégza’d™ to stretch; 
kuye’le, kagJze'le to be hungry; ko%go’, 
kdg) go’ to be sick. 

Class (3), verbs that form the plural by 
the addition of a prefix to the stem: po, 
kéKpo’ to be born; pun, képu’n to burn; 
nde, kég®"de to roast in a pit; le’le, kg" le’le 
to become alive; pug, kixpu’g® to put the head 
on an arrow or lance; 3id™ kixdi’d™ to butcher. 
The prefixes are not freely moving elements; 
the only one that seems to move with 
freedom is kiég)-. 


7.3. Associated with Ma and mu forms of 
the verb are two partially overlapping sets 
of pronouns. Both sets may be used with 
any type of verb or verb form. The ma 
pronouns are identical with the independent 
pronouns. When the independent pronouns 
occur only with ma they are accompanied 
by the emphatic ha; when they occur in 
longer sentences the ha is generally dropped. 
Itis I én ha’Ma 
It is we (inclusive and exclusive) ay ha’ma 
It is you (singular and plural) a ha’mMa 
It is 3rd person non-feminine ti ha’Ma 
It is she di ha’mMa 
It ts they og9 ha’ma 
These pronouns, minus Ma, are used as sub- 
jects, as objects and as possessive pronouns. 
Third person ¢ is related to the Ma pronouns; 
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é marks feminine, non-feminine, singular 
and plural; it may never begin a sentence. 

In mu sentences the pronominal structure 
changes. When a mu sentence has syn- 
tactical form (2) a different set of pronouns 
is employed. This set partially overlaps 
the independent series but contains a number 
of new elements. 


I nu 
we (inclusive and exclusive) na. 
you (singular and plural) nA 
3rd person non-feminine ta 
she di 
they og) 


These pronouns may never be objects. In 
mu sentences with syntactical form (1), 
the first person singular and plural and the 
second person must be preceded by the 
forms derived from the independent pro- 
nouns. Syntactical form (2) can occur only 
with the mu pronouns. 

We may now examine the entire series in 
context. 

(1) Ma construction: 

a’ t9 ti panu’ Ma [you instrumental him shoot 
ma] = you shot him or you are shooting him. 

(2) mu construction, syntactic form (1). 

er ha’ ny ti pany’ mu [I ha J him shoot 
mu]; a ha’ ma ti piny’ mu [you ha you him 
shoot mu]; ti ha’ mv ti pany’ mu [he...]; 
di ha’ Mv ti pinu’ mu [shke...]; ay ha’ na 
ti pany’ mu [we...J; og" ha’ mu ti pénu’ 
mu [they...]. These sentences with mu 
mean the same as the sentences with a. 

(3) Syntactic form (2). 

ti pany’ ny mu [him shoot I muJ; ti pany’ 
ma mu [him shoot you mu]; ti pany’ mu 
ta mu [...he...]; ti pany’ Mv di mu [... 
she...]; ti pi’d™® na mu [...we...]; ti 
pi’d® mr og mu |... they ...). 


7.4. The element Mv can be defined only 
by distribution. In syntactical form (1) 
with mu it must follow the subject in the 
third person, and in, syntactic form (2) it 


5 This is the plural form of the verb. It is used 
here because the conception in the informant’s 
mind was that many missiles were being shot. 
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precedes it. Mu has a wider function ss a 
subordinating conjunction, when it follows 
the principal clause. 


7.5. ha functions both as an emphatic 
particle and as a relative. In complex 
sentences it may refer to a preceding clause, 
and combined with mv or ki (a locative) it 
may be used as a subordinating conjunction. 


7.6. When a TRANSITIVE verb occurs with 
ma and the subject is expressed, the subject 
must be followed by tg. tg occurs only 
occasionally with intransitive verbs; and it 
never occurs where the subject is not ex- 
pressed. A verbal construction occurs in 
Kaingang which is translatable by the 
English passive: ti pany’Ma he was shot. 
Structurally the sentence is identical with 
ti Gi’Ma zt ts his rattle. From a morphologi- 
cal point of view, therefore, a reasonable 
translation of ti piny’Ma is zt 2s his shooting. 
Actually what we have in ti pany’Ma is the 
statement of an action in which the actor 
(i.e. the instrument) is not expressed. I 
shall call this type of verbal construction 
non-subjective. 

Intransitive verbs generally occur without 
tg. ti @blo’ma he is swimming (or he swam). 
The function of tg as an instrumental is 
clearly seen in a sentence like: ti tg klanZa’ 
te tp ti ta’ya ma he killed him with a knife. 
12) functions the same way in mu construe- 
tions: ti ha’muv klanza’ te tg ti ta’ya mu. 

Like most grammatical elements in Kain- 
gang, however, tg performs a variety of 
functions. It not only indicates the instru- 
ment or agent of an action but also the con- 
tents of an object: ti ha tg klég¥ne’ ta 
filak&o’ ma he defecated meat; 3i ha’ t2 56x 
ta kula’b™a® she made pine nut soup. 

t2 also appears wherever any doubt might 
arise as to what is being done with a manipu- 
lated object: ...ky ny su’bu te ta 
nena’ ki vid™’ mu then I put the shot on lop 
lof the powder}. ‘This sentence refers to the 


6 The mM in ma has dropped aut under the influ- 
ence of the preceding b™. 
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loading of a cartridge. If the tg were omit- 
ted the sentence would mean that something 
was put on the shot’s surface. 

Whenever the syntactical form is such 
that doubt might arise as to whether a thing 
is possessor or actor (i.e. agent), tg is em- 
ployed to clarify the situation. Hence it 
may even occur at times with an intransi- 
tive verb: ti ha’tg kute’ lo ten ma [he ha’ 
tg forest through go Ma] he is walking through 
the forest. If the tg were omitted the sen- 
tence would mean his forest was traversed. 
Where the intransitive verb has no modifiers, 
however, the tg is frequently omitted: 
e ten Ma’ I am (or was) going. 

Sometimes two sentences are juxtaposed 
in such a way that the second sentence 
describes the effect produced by the events 
described in the first sentence. In such a 
case the tg in the second sentence (which 
describes the effect) refers to the event (i.e. 
cause) in the first sentence. The following 
is taken from a story in which a tiger attacks 
a man at night; other people hear the noise, 
and because of it imagine that some of their 
vendetta enemies have come to attack them: 
u te og) mv tg an le’le’ utpa’ had™ oz9 mu 
the others, because of it [the noise] imagined 
it was another group of our own people. 


7.7. The element te which has appeared 
in a number of the preceding sentences 
occurs in a wide variety of constructions. 
It occurs regularly after nominal subjects, 
direct and indirect objects of verbs, and 
objects of postpositions. 

The Ma forms of the verb, under certain 
conditions, appear as the objects of other 
verbs: ... ky Mv ta mek te kate’p te may 
mu then he heard the tiger coming. The 
sentence actually has the form then he heard 
the tiger's coming. kate’n to come precedes 
the verb map and thus occupies the position 


7™The phonetic changes involved here are de- 
scribed under Progressive Changes. 

8 anle’ le, literally our alive, our to be alive or our 
life means our people. When followed by urpg it 
means another group of cur own people. 
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of an object of a transitive verb. In addi- 
tion it is followed by tg which follows nomi- 
nal objects. Finally kate’n is the ma form; 
kate’ is the mu form. 

The same situation appears in: ep ha’ 
ny karo’sa tavi’ tg vig? mu I saw the wagon 
arrive. The syntactic position of tavi’ is 
that of an object of a transitive verb, and t¢ 
follows tavi’ just as it follows nominal ob- 
jects. tavi’ is the ma form of the verb; 
tavi’g? the mu form. In addition the 
position of karo’ sa indicates its function as a 
possessive noun. Thus literally trans- 
lated the sentence is J saw the wagon’s 
arrival. 

te functions as a subordinating element 
together with the connective ku; charac- 
teristically it takes the Ma form of the verb: 
€° t9 vyo’lo ve’ te ku... he saw the tapir and 
then.... 

te functions also as a predicating element, 
but whereas Ma is reserved for nouns and 
verbs, t¢ is reserved for conditions and 
qualities: ti tu’yuv te it ts moist; kaifivi’ te 
it is light in weight; ey hé te I am better (i.e. 
convalescing). 

In this sense it accompanies the negative: 
ki ty’ ny te I did not call; mak ty’ ny tg 
I do not know. 

te occurs in a great variety of construc- 
tions; besides the foregoing, we get a form 
identical to syntactical form (2): Sopa’ 
Mu ta te it zs four-cornered; ti Mv ta mu 
he died; ¥go'yo tg Mv w’ t¢ the water is good; 
ti ha’ Mv ti’ mu he died. 

The extent to which the mu pronouns 
are employed with t¢ is striking: a ha’ ma 
klogUne’ ko vai’ ky ma t¢ you never eat meat. 


7.8. te is closely related to the predicating 
elements neg, no, fay, and ¢o, but whereas 
te is untranslatable, ne means to sit, no to 
lie, and fiay to stand; éo predicates with re- 
spect to long objects. The close relation 
of these elements will become clearer if we 
examine the examples below in which te, 


® Refers to the subject of a preceding sentence 
or clause. 
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né, no, fian, and ¢o are used in parallel 
constructions. Each number in the t¢ 
group is to be compared with its correspond- 
ing number in the other groups. 

Examples with tg: (1) ta me’ Mu Go’ te 
there ts a cliff there; (2) kupli’ ta t¢ 2t ts white; 
(3) Ygo’yo te mu u’ te the water is good; 
(4) kacfivi’ te tt is light in weight; (5) Madi’ 
yoUgi’r ky ta te he weaves very much; (6) 
a ha ma klég® ne’ ko vac’ ky ma t¢ you never 
eat meat. 

Examples with ne: (1) yugu’g® datka’ 
ha mu ne the hawk’s door is there; (2) Gi 
Mv ta ne he is brown; (8) fie’le te u’ ne a 
pretty child; (6) ta mv MaMZog¥"de’r ky 
ne he is insane. 

Examples with no: (1) tokté’ mu apo’ 
no there is a farm there; (2) "de no Mv a 
natki ka’ te ka kuéu’g® no what is that red 
thing in your mouth; (4) vu Mv ta no tt ts 
loose. 

Examples with fian (1) en ha mv’ fiay 
there is a@ house, or there is the house; (5) 
Mblo yoUgi’r ky ta fian he swims very much; 
(6) tiha mv ™bio vac’ ky fian he never swims. 

Examples with. &: (1) 9go’yo mu ta’ka 
éo the stream is there. 

née, no, and fiay are also similar in that 
they form verbal modes; t¢ is used to form 
the definite future, and generally requires 
the mu form of the verb: kula’g! mv ta 
katale’ te to-morrow he will come down [the 
river]; koloky tog¥lo muy’ t¢ later they will 
go in that direction; kuti’g? gu magla’ te 
there will be dancing at night. 

né, no, and fiay indicate continued action 
and take the mu form of the transitive verb, 
but the ma form of the intransitive verb: 
.... ky ta vig? ne then he was watching; 
....01 tele no.... she lay dying; pido’ 
Mu Oi fiayn she (the infant) was nursing. 


7.9. Another predicating element is ko. 
Unlike tg, ne, no, fla, and éo it can take only 
the ma pronouns. It occurs frequently 
with expressions of sensation and feeling 
but never with transitive verbs: (1) e 
éek év'luko I want to go; (2) e kogo’ ko 
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I am sick; (8) lo ko it is hot; (4) Sulu ko 
it is sour. 

There are a number of cases in which 
words not expressive of sensation or feeling 
occur with ko: (5) kakda’/la ko the forest is 
wet; (6) ta’lo ko tt is hard; (7) me € te ka™bo’ 
ko there were many houses there. 

Numbers (1), (2), and (7) occur also with 
elements other than ko. (1) and (2) occur 
with ma, and (7) occurs with tg. It is to 
be observed that ko predicates for the same 
general type of concept as do t¢, na, and 
flan. 


7.10. Temporal modes are expressed also 
by certain specialized particles: yi ex- 
presses the indefinite future and va.... 
ho expresses the future contingent. 

In constructions with mu pronouns, ya 
immediately follows the pronoun as well as 
the verb; whenever ya follows the verb it 
takes the mu form: e é9 ti ve’ ky a mg tv’ 
ya [I instrumental ti see connective you dative 
tell yi] when I see him I will tell you. 

Because of its indefinite character ya 
appears in questions regarding the future: 
me’ya? dia ki’ ma ya te’ ya will you go at 
midday; hali’ ma ya ka’ ya and later what 
will you do? 

The particles va....ho take the mu 
pronouns and the mu form or the verb. 
When the sentence or clause begins with 
the pronoun, va precedes the pronoun; 
when some other word begins the sentence 
or clause va follows the pronoun. ho 
always terminates the sentence and imme- 
diately follows the verb:di Mv va ko fia halike 
ky di tad® ho [she Mv va eat fia thus ky di 
kill-from-the-inside ho] if she continues to eat 
it she will die of it in gust the same way; a 
tg e Go ya’? ky ny a toiiu’ te a to” ny va 
fu’ ho if you sing about me I'll be angry with 
you,—I’ll be angry with you |the informant 

10 Obviously derived from the Portuguese meio 
dia. 

1 The analysis of the Kaingang word for anger 
has been given in AA 38.250-256 (1935). In this 


sentence it will be seen that the postposition to is 
separable from the element fiu. 
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changed from the definite future in the 
second clause to the contingent in the third]; 
hafiaplo’ ma va ap Zu'lu ky ap %0glad®@ 
ky e ¢9 ™bo kénatg’ ky ma va e koma’n 
ho however, when we arrive and dance and I 
carry [this] as I walk about, then you will 
fear me. 

The distinction between the indefinite 
future and the contingent is by no means 
rigorously observed. The following sen- 
tence, the direct response to the one above, 
uses yi instead of va....ho: ky ya ny 
an Zu’lu ky ay Zogla’r ky a tg ™bo konate’ 
lo ya ny’ a kama’ ya so, when we arrive and 
dance and you walk about carrying {it], then 
Pll be afraid of you. 


8. Another large and important group of 
elements in Kaingang is the postpositions. 
They express principally locative ideas, but 
they also express case, and function as sub- 
ordinating elements. 


8.1. ki and ka are locatives. In this sense 
they are translatable in some instances by 
in, inside or on:....hanaplo ta kodi’ ki 
neé....but it was inside a stone; ky ta 
Mplu’‘lu ka ti éo’ te ki’b™ mu then he cut the 
cipé from which he was hanging; ti tar ya’ 
te tg apglad”™ za tg ka’ no’ the place where he 
was killed was the dance ground; Ygo ki pa’y 
ka¥glo’d™ mu .. .. shoot into the earth trying 
it out; ky mv og) klaei te ki v6/l6 mu then 
they fell into the pit; ky ko tg ka Sa’y mu 
then the wedges are put in; ku’lu ka’ ti yi’ 
ma he was laid on a blanket. 

ka and ki frequently occur alone. In 
these cases they also function as locatives 
but approach in meaning English here and 
there: ayv’ ka ma ne Ayu, are you there; 
ey) Zo’ te Mv ka no my arrow was there. 

Kaingang does not distinguish formally 
between position in space and position in 
time. Hence ki and ka function as tem- 
poral locatives, frequently as subordinating 
elements: nv‘luv linle’ y tg halike’ ki’ mvdi 
ti’ mu she died in four days. Literally this 
is: two sleeps and others like them, and then 
she died.” 


2 The Kaingang have no true numbers. 
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Some verbs regularly occur with locatives; 
these verbs express related psychological 
states: ki mac™bixti’ to dream about some- 
thing; ki mag’ to desire very much; ki akli’d®™ 
to remember; ki kutu’d™ to forget. 


8.2. The postposition, to, has widely 
varying functions. It is best defined as a 
directive. Like ki and ka it frequently 
occurs alone. 

to indicates the direction of motion: kv 
to’ Mu ta kuta’ mu he fell from a vine;.... 
te ky og™ na‘lito mu’ mu.... then they all 
went in that direction; to kate’) come here! 

As a phase of its directive functions, to 
indicates causes: ki’yi te Mv to mv ta og® 
ZYgaxta’d™ mu the owl pitied them because 
of it; "de’ to a¥gelemey nu™ mu what is the 
cause of the noise? 

to can also mean against: hafaplo og¥ 
og) ta’ te to Mbld’yé kike mu but their 
beaks would always break: against tt |the rock]. 

In this sense it occurs in those situations 
where we would say on in English: "dar 
kiki’ tg Mv ta to vi‘d" mu he put feathers all 
over it; €i) nakdo’ Mu e Go" ple te e képe’ 
lo I am all smeared over with my faeces,— 
wash me! 

Certain verbs always occur with to: 
to a’n¥ge to be ashamed (of something); 
to fu’ to be angry (because of something; with 
someone); to akli’d™ to think (about some- 
thing); to vai’ to stop doing something; to 
fiepo’ to order (to do something). 


8.3. The postposition yo or do means 
in front of, before, or in preparation for. 
When used with reference to food or fire 
it means in anticipation of consumption or 
use by: ky Mui ti yo kate’ mu then she came 
back before him; 3i yo ogY no Ma they were 
[born] before her; ey Zo’ “did™ Ygla’ roast 
something for mel 


18 The occurrence of ny before Ma or mu is very 
common in interrogative sentences. 

‘4 t has become ¢ under the influence of e. 

16 Certain elements occur with y when they are 
preceded by the element they modify and with 6 
when they are not. 
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8.4. The postposition ya or da has very 
much the same implications as para in 
Portuguese and Spanish: ti ha ta e [do 
yi ko kacéid® kib™ ya ten Ma he went to cut 
a small stick for his arrow; ky ta di ™bla 
ti ya pla’la ni ta hu’rke mu then he wept 
with her for him a long time and stopped; 
tokte yi’ mackoxto ty’ te there is no remedy 
for that; ey ha’ e ¢9 a fian a ya’ tu ma J am 
carrying your food for you; ky mv ta ya 
Macte’ye nenvi’g) mu then he prepares iron 
for |them] [the arrow}. 


8.5. The postposition mg combined with 
the independent pronouns expresses the 
dative and indirect object. In the first 
person singular mg has an alternative form, 
fig: naplo’ og) mv lipzZi/li te mg ti mg nep 
ty’ ok te however, they gave nothing to the 
layzili [a bird]; kudu’g® en fig ti mg moK 
pita’ Kuthug, chop out a bee-hive for me for 
him; ....te ky mv ta y’ te og¥ mg mv ta 
tv’ mu....and so he told it to the others. 


8.6. Another element of wide use is lo. 
It has a limited function as a postposition 
meaning through ‘or along, but functions 
much more widely as a conjunction. 

Examples of lo as a postposition: ti ha’ 
tg kute’ lo ten Ma he is walking through the 
forest; ti ha’ tg tac.lo tadi‘li ke ma he ts about 
to ascend the coconut tree. 

Examples of la as a conjunction: ti ha 
Mazi lo ti kuta’ ma he laughed until he fell 
over; taxtd’ nu kog6 y’ og¥ vig? mu lo 
mv og u’ node" there I saw some other men 
and they were good. 


8.7. Other postpositions are: "du behind 
or after, la beside, yi around, for the sake of, 
klam wnder, me distributive. 


9. The imperative has not been com- 
pletely worked out. Imperative forms are 
sometimes followed by the element !o, as 
a sign of the imperative, but frequently 
they are not; the forms with lo are more 
emphatic. Some verbs take the ma form 


16 Plural of ne. 
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and some the mu form in the imperative; 
others have a special form, and still others 
have two special forms. 


ma form mu form Imperative 
to die te’le ti ti’lo 
to seize kag"me’ kag’me’n kag"me’'la 
to lead pinve'le piile’ painva’ 
to kill ™bad" ™bag” mb9’'lo 
to take vud" vag" va'lo 
to thrust into neda’d® _nete’ neta’ 
to stop hu’'tke _hutke hu’Tka 


10. The reflexive for all persons is Mat: 
ey Mae Ga’ya” ma I killed myself; ky mv 
ta Mat klam ne’ mu then he placed it under 
himself. 

Certain verbs must take Ma: as a first 
syllable when they have no direct object: 
ku Mv ok tg Matkav’g) mu then they were 
frightened [compare: e kav’g? ma mu you 
frightened me]; ti tg macko yoUgi’ Ma he has 
intercourse a great deal [compare: ky mv 
ko gx te vege’ te ka € plu te ko vad 
ku te so during the time of the vu%ga' men 
refrain from cohabiting with their wives); 
ky og? mv mackaYglo’d™ mu then they imi- 
tated [compare: ky mv og) pan ka¥glo’d® 
mu then they tried out shooting). 


11. In verb combination the principal 
verb follows the subsidiary verb and the 
latter is treated as an object. Sometimes 
the subsidiary verbs take the Ma form and 
sometimes the mu form. Although the 
most freely combining verbs are the verbs 
of motion, other types of combination occur: 
patkle’ te mv ti kona’k te’ mu Patkle went 
to look for him; ky mv og® len ka¥glo’d® mu 
then they tried throwing them. 


12. Verbs that have ma and mu forms take 
the mu form in the future and contingent. 
The verb ked”, however, has special forms: 
ked™ (for ma), ke (for mu), ka (for yi, in- 
def. fut.), ke (for tg, def. fut.), ke (for va. 
ho). This verb also has the form k& before 
kiike, a reduplicated form of the verb ked™. 
kike means to do habitually or customarily. 


Ma affects t in the same way as e does. 
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The irregularity of ked™ appears in idio- 
matic constructions: tog¥li’ ox ta ked® 
Ygike mu this is what they do customarily 
[when they make a rattle]. At the same time 
the informant demonstrates the technique 
of making a rattle. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in a different construction: tag4li’ ox 
tg ke’ mu this is what they do [when they make 
a fence]. What makes the first sentence 
particularly irregular is that kike always 
requires the mu form of the verb. 

The mu form of the verb appears under 
expected conditions in: tog¥li’ ta ke’ mu 
that is what he (the woodpecker) does. 

In the following, ked™ appears as ki be- 
fore kiike:!* tog¥li’ mu tq ki’ kiike’ mu that 
is what he does habitually. 

ked™ is used also in expressions dealing 
with health: ha’li ti to ke’ ny Ma what is the 
matter with him? Under different circum- 
stances this sentence may also mean what 
is he doing? 

ked” functions idiomatically as an element 
indicating transition: a ha ma a ™big? a 
Mbig) mbéd’g" Mbo te’n ke’ ku ta to kate’ 
mu “You, take your axe, your big axe.” 
Then [when he heard this| he came in that 
direction;....ke ky en vi'yi vu't ky 
aklax te’n alright, take my bow and go hunt- 
ing. 

ced” also indicates direct quotations and 
occurs directly after them: moxk tg vik 
tu’ nu te ke’ mv ta mu “J did not see the 
honey,’ he said. 

There is a large class of verbs that end in 
ke. These are compounds with ked®. 
The striking feature of these verbs is that 
none of them may take an object. When 
the meaning of the sentence is such that we 
would expect the verb to appear with an 
object, syntactic devices are introduced to 
prevent it. These devices are the instru- 
mental t9 and the locative ka. In some 
cases the object is converted into a subject 
by the use of t, as in the following example: 
a kona’ tg ™bli’tke lo open your eyes/ 
Literally, open with your eyes. 


18 This frozen reduplicated form is frequently 
used in this way. 
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In the following example tg is combined 
with ka to produce a syntactically intransi- 
tive construction:....Mu ta tava’ t¢ ti 
ka tg lu’pke mu....he struck Tava. Litev- 
ally, he struck on Tava. 


13. The simplest form of reduplication is 
the repetition of the whole verb or part of 
it; this expresses repeated action: en ha’ e 
& e pa’n yud™zu’d® ma I flexed and reflexed 
my leg (from yud" to extend); ti ha lapla’p 
Ma he jumped many times (from lan to 
jump); Other examples are: éig™ to sew, 
&ix tig) to sew many; had™ to weave a shirt, 
had"had" to weave many shirts. 

-ke verbs reduplicate the first syllable to 
express repeated action: e kl¢ tg vit’ke Ma 
I nodded my head; kato'lo tg ™bi tg var- 
vitke’ ma the dog is wagging its tail; ko 
ta pii’ke Ma the tree bent; ko ta pauparke’ 
ma the trees bent. 

The following reduplicated forms seem 
to be truly onomatopoeic: vugYvu'g9 a 
fish that makes a grunting sound; tato’l 
thunder; ¢uxéu’yu diarrhea; tuxty’ to retch 
and belch. No doubt ’e’’e’’e’’e’ke” to have 
a headache is also onomatopoeic. 

The following are frozen reduplicated 
forms: takéa’ forked; vi'vi stupid; kmykmy’ 
a fruit; Ugixgixdo’ a tree. 

Sometimes the difference between nom- 
inal and verbal forms of the same idea are 
expressed by reduplication. In the ex- 
amples I have, verbal forms ending in b™ 
reduplicate the principal vowel with v, and 
verbs ending in d® reduplicate the principal 
vowel with 1: 16d" to make a mark or picture; 
16/16 a picture; yod™ to hang or tie up, yo'lé 
a cord or binding. 

The intransitive phase of a verb may be 
expressed in the same way: ti ha tg Mackle- 
pu/ngo’ te “zid" ma he extinguished the 
candle; Macklgpunzo’ te ha ™zi’li ma the 
candle went out. 


19 Not infrequently the glottal plosive appears 
between an accented vowel and the one that pre- 
cedes it. There is no glottal plosive phoneme. 
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ABORIGINAL Linouistics. Edited and 
published by Allan Farson. Tipografia 
Indigena. Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico. 
Volume I, Number 1, November 1947. 


0. Aboriginal Linguistics is a new journal 
in the field of American linguistics. The 
appearance of a new journal of this kind 
merits special attention, I believe, not only 
because of the hitherto unrepresented data 
which it will make available, but also be- 
cause each descriptive article published may 
serve as a basis for discussion of the tech- 
nical frameworks of linguistic structuring. 
An editorial note to the first issue of Aborig- 
inal Linguistics reads: ‘‘This publication is 
issued occasionally for the purpose of placing 
in permanent form the findings of students 
of the aboriginal languages, primarily of the 
Americas.” The issue contains two articles, 
both of interest to descriptive linguists: 
George and Florence Cowan, Mazateco: 
Locational and Directional Morphemes (pp. 
3-9); Donald 8. Stark, Mixteco: Complex 
Phonemes (pp. 10-15). The remainder of 
this review will consider problems which 
arise relative to statements contained in 
these papers. 


1.1. G.and F. Cowan state distributional 
contrasts for a group of 17 Mazateco “‘loca- 
tional and directional’? morphemes. These 
are classified under 7 “orders”, with the 
distribution: 4, 3, 2,4, 1, 2,1. Each order 
contrasts with the others by a limitation on 
co-occurrence, i.e. the morphemes of each 
order occur with the morphemes of the other 
orders in such a way that no two orders 
co-occur exclusively with the same mor- 
phemes. Also no two morphemes of the 
same order co-occur. This may be re- 
stated as: morpheme class A, defined by the 
criteria which distinguish “locational and 
directional’? morphemes, subdivided into 7 
subclasses according to stated co-occurrence 


contrasts. Each subclass alternates by com- 
plementary distribution with each other 
subclass; each morpheme member of each 


subclass alternates with each morpheme of 


each other subclass. Thus A = Al ~ A2~ 
A3 ~ A4 ~ A5 ~ A6 ~ AZ, or Al-7(R), 
with R reading: expressed in complementary 
alternation. The specific contrasts in co- 
occurrence for each subclass would be stated. 
Subclasses are observed to belong to classes 
by similarities and to relate to each other by 
contrasts. 

Whether the Mazateco problem be stated 
one way or another the distributional refer- 
ence has the same scope. The classes set up 
represent only the features of contrast 
selected. It remains feasible not only to 
make further statements, involving the same 
morphemes according to other contrasts, but 
also to promulgate clas--s on the basis of 
much more complex distributional con- 
trasts. At the same time, once given a 
class Al-7, it is obviously possible to ex- 
press any other distributional interrelation- 
ships, not included in the definition of Al-7, 
as correlations among the member mor- 
phemes of A1l-7. 

The Cowan articlé contains illustrative 
sequences for the 7 “‘orders”, a phoneme list 
for Mazateco, and a semantic chart showing 
the kinds of space relationships denoted by 
the morphemes. 


1.2. The restatement (1.1) of the Maza- 
teco problem relates to experimental defini- 
tions of linguistic units and relationships, 
which may be stated thus: 


pepe fo 


Rl + En + R2 + C =s (RI) 
s-M= [Al 


Rl = relationship 1 = a relationship of 
complementary distribution among stated 
units or unit classes, in reference to stated 
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environments; En = any stated environ- 
ment type. E (any stated environment) 
might be regarded as implicit in the defini- 
tion of Rl, but En need not be, since it 
includes the feature of ‘type’; R2 = re- 
lationship 2 = a relationship of phonetic 
or phonemic similarity which limits the 
allophonic constituency of phonemes and the 
morphemic sequence constituency of mor- 
phemes; Pp = the corpus of contrasted 
phones; P = phoneme; a = allophones of P; 
S = the corpus of contrasted morphemic 
sequences, determined by a procedure of 
grouping together similar phoneme se- 
quences beginning with relatively longer se- 
quences and resulting in certain single 
phoneme morphemic sequences as a reflex 
of the procedure. Criteria for the selection 
of certain lengths of sequence over others 
would need to be stated in each case; M = 
morpheme; A = alternants of M; C = 
classes (phoneme ~ morpheme); s = sub- 
classes of C. 

The formula reads: relationship 1 in con- 
junction with a given environment type, 
with or without relationship 2, applied to Pp 
yields the phoneme, which may be stated 
as the sum of its allophones; the same ap- 
plied to S (which exists by virtue of the 
operation on Pp) yields the morpheme, which 
may be stated as the sum of its alternants. 
Either resultant must appear in conjunction 
with C which may be stated as the sum of its 
subclasses (if the analysis includes sub- 
classes) expressed as R1 alternants. 

Thus the morpheme is obtained only by an 
investigation of morpheme alternants. The 
investigation of complementary distribution 
(R1) always produces both alternants and 
classes, the latter representing the environ- 
ments by which the alternants were deter- 
mined. Classes and alternants may be 
stated in reverse order for any given prob- 
lem, but they remain mutually dependent.! 


1E.g.: alternant suffixes defined in terms. of 
stems imply a class relationship among the stems. 
The stems may, however, be regarded as the al- 
ternants, with the suffixes becoming class 
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It should be noted that the En feature of 
the above formula may provide a theoretical 
basis for the handling of homonyms. If a 
morpheme class is defined according to cer- 
tain limitations of distribution (= En) and 
this class contrasts with another relative to 
the same limitations, then the two classes 
alternate by Rl, and two contrastive en- 
vironment types result. Now if certain 
morphemes occur with both environment 
types, they may each be automatically split 
into two homonymous morphemes, one for 
membership in each class. An obvious 
alternative would be the establishment of a 
third class characterized by the combined 
distributions. 


2.1. Stark lists the consonant clusters of 
Mixteco, sets up criteria limiting the pho- 
netic sequence types which may be (by R1 in 
1.2 above) represented phonemically, and 
proceeds to identify the phonemes of 
Mixteco according to these criteria. The 
criteria are stated thus: “Before a cluster 
can be interpreted as a single phoneme it 
must fulfill certain conditions. it must: 
1. Belong to one of a certain number of types 
of clusters [footnoted: In those languages of 
the world which have already been at least 
partially described it has been shown that the 
clusters of phones which may combine to 
make one complex phoneme are limited to 
certain classes (e.g. stop + homorganic frica- 
tive, stop + aspiration, stop + nonsyllabic 
glide, etc.)]; 2. Be mono-syllabic (not con- 
taining a syllable division); 3. Be mono- 
morphemic (not containing a morpheme 
division); 4. Act, in its distribution, like a 
single phoneme (i.e. be unique in its pattern- 
ing in the language).” (p. 11). These state- 
ments seem to be interpretable as follows: 





of Morphemic Analysis, Lg. 23. 321-43 (1947). 
Hockett’s morph: morpheme relationship is my 
morphemic sequence: morpheme set-up (with 
difference relative principally to place of mean- 
ing data). 
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than others, because of certain traditional 
selections; 2. = syllables must be composed 
of phones, not phonemes; 3. = morphemes 
must be composed of phones, not phonemes 
(Stark’s morphemes are the morphemic se- 
quences (S) of the formula in 1.2. above; 
these sequences are phoneme sequences); 
4. = clusters must be operational units in 
phonemic analysis, which they become upon 
definition as such. Clusters must be repre- 
sented phonemically in order to be identi- 
fied as phonemes. 

These interpretations are meant to suggest 
that the handling of phonetic sequence types 
phonemically involves selection criteria 
which may relate to ideals of: 1. symmetry; 
2. tradition-following; 3. economy of ele- 
ments in phonemic and morphemic state- 
ments. ‘The strictures on Stark’s criteria 2. 
and 3. do not imply that morpheme junc- 
tures cannot be used as relevant environ- 
menis in the determination of phonemes. 
Instead it is proposed that phonemic analy- 
sis in the presence of already constituted 
morphemes must (by a definition of the 
morpheme as a phoneme sequence) be a sort 
of phonemic sub-analysis. The acknowledg- 
ment of a special cluster problem in pho- 
nemicizing may even be supposed to suggest 
the existence of procedural stages involving 
an hierarchy of primary and subordinate 
levels of phonemic statement, mainly de- 
pendent on the presence or absence of 
morphemes (+ syllables) at the time of 
analysis. 

W. D. Preston 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Linaua: InteRNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
GreNERAL Lineuisrics. Haarlem, Holland, 
J. H. Gottmer, [1948]- Vok« 1; no; 
1- . Quarterly. Editors: A. W. 
deGroot, A. J. B. N. Reichling. $11.50 a 
year, plus postage. 

This new journal, edited by two leading 
Dutch linguists, will contain, we are told, 
about 450 pages a year (6x9 in. is the page 
size); the articles will be in English or 
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French, with other languages allowed at the 
discretion of the editors. The subscription 
price is exceptionally high, and one wonders 
how many of the world’s linguists, even 
Americans, will be able to contribute per- 
sonally to this scholarly Marshall plan. 

This first issue contains the following 
material: Introduction (also in French, 
Avant-propos), 3-7; A. Reichling, “What 
is general linguistics?”’, 8-24; Henri Frei, 
‘De la linguistique comme science de lois’’, 
25-33; A. Martinet, “Ou en est la phono- 
logie?”’, 34-58; C. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘‘La langue 
basque et la linguistique generale”, 59-76; 
Jerzy Kurylowicz, “Le sens des mutations 
consonantiques”, . 77-85; J. Gonda, “The 
comparative method as applied to Indo- 
nesian languages”, 86-101; reviews, 102-18; 
L’activité linguistique en Belgique, 1940- 
1945, 119-26; A. Martinet, ‘Le question- 
naire d’IALA”’, 127-9; obituaries, 130-48; 
Notes and personalia, 149; addresses of 
linguists in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
150-1. Promised for future issues are 
articles by, among others, J. R. Firth, L. 
Homburger, T. A. Sebeok, Morris Swadesh, 
B. Trnka, C. F. Voegelin, A. Benveniste. 

The resumption of scholarly activity in 
our field in Holland, as elsewhere in Europe, 
can only be weleomed. It is important to 
know which of our colleagues survived, 
what they did during the terrible years of 
war, what new work they are now under- 
taking. But in the linguistic material itself 
that is here presented, one can only feel 
somewhat disappointed. 

In fact, there is actual linguistic material— 
and not very much at that—only in the 
articles by Uhlenbeck and Gonda. All the 
rest is discussion of theory. Now theory 
must of course be discussed, and the present 
reviewer has done his share of such dis- 
cussion. But the American linguist wants 
to have some solid body o£ examples to back 
up the theory. He is not satisfied with 
general references to things taken for 
granted, and he is especially disturbed by the 
yast—and vague—generalizations indulged 
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in by our European colleagues, and by the 
continued linguistic ethnocentrism of most 
of them. 

If I understand Reichling correctly, his 
general orientation is not too different from 
one that most of us would largely agree with. 
But he seems to me to be a bit too much 
concerned with “universal categories of 
speech” and with general laws of language 
at a time when there still remains such a 
tremendous amount of specific work to be 
done. Also, there appears to be a basic 
psychologism behind much of what he says 
that is troubling. 

Frei is much too narrow in his statements 
about what linguistic “laws” can be. In 
every science, any “law’’ must be delimited 
as to its field of validity; a linguistic “law”, 
appropriately delimited, is just as scientific 
if it applies only to one segment of one 
language as it is if it is a generalization of 
wide scope. Frei’s examples are unfortunate 
too, being all of Trubetzkoyan rules for 
vowel patterns. 

Martinet has some useful things to say 
about the need of applying phonemic prin- 
ciples, especially in the matter of considering 
phonemic systems as wholes, to diachronic 
linguistics. And he is refreshingly objective 
about some of the Trubetzkoyan errors. 

In Uhlenbeck’s article a certain amount of 
Basque material is alluded to. But we have 
no systematic picture of Basque structure 
(in fact, Uhlenbeck specifically denies any 
desire to give such a picture in the article), 
and are treated to a vague and psychologistic 
discussion of Basque as a ‘‘mixed”’ language 
with parallels between some of its categories 
and those of languages very remote from it 
in time and space. The number of com- 
pletely unfounded assumptions in this 
article is so great that pages could be devoted 
just to questioning them. 

Kuryltowicz deals with a few Indo-Euro- 
pean phonemic rearrangements in a kind of 
mystic way: in his summary at the head of 
the article he says: “Les changements 
phoniques n’en [ie., of the phonemic 
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changes] sont que les symptémes ex- 
térieures.”” This, I suppose, is the old 
business of “actualization”. Isn’t it time 
that it was realized that the sounds we hear 
are the very basis of anything we say about 
a linguistic system? 

Finally, in Gonda’s article we have again 
the old chestnut about the impossibility of 
doing historical comparative linguistics on 
languages that are unwritten and that are 
spoken by native, “primitive” peoples. 
First Gonda says that the comparative 
method has been tested only on Indo- 
European languages. That is simply not 
so: Bloomfield, Sapir, Whorf, Hockett, 
McQuown, Halpern, Voegelin, and myself 
have worked out greater or smaller portions 
of the comparative historical linguistics of 
several American Indian language families 
at various times during the last 25 years. 
Dempwolff, mentioned by Gonda, did it 
for Indonesian, and now Dyen, with surer 
method and better control, is reworking the 
material. Emeneau has worked some on 
comparative Dravidian. Wherever the lan- 
guages to be compared have been even fairly 
well described, and the comparative method 
has been rigorously applied, results have 
been good; and with the newer orientations 
suggested by descriptive structural linguis- 
tics, they will be even better. Of course, 
we must take into account such factors as 
parallel developments, morphological re- 
working, analogical changes, and all the 
rest mentioned by Gonda. But that simply 
means we shall have to do more work, and 
more carefully, than did the 19th century 
Indo-European comparativists who had 
large numbers of comparatively well-de- 
scribed languages with long recorded his- 
tories to work with. Languages are lan- 
guages, whether spoken by “aristocratic”’ 
Indo-European overlords, or by ‘“‘primitive”’ 
peoples politically subservient to them. 
Either there is possible a science of linguis- 
tics—descriptive and historical, or there 
isn’t. And if it is possible—and I certainly 
say it is—then it is applicable to all lan- 
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guages, whether they have a complex mor- 
phology or a lot of reduplicated “baby’- 
words, or what not. Gonda’s skepticism is 
a counsel of despair, where it is not sheer 
ethnocentric racism. 


GrorGE L. TRAGER 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Lincua Y LiTERATURA ARAUCANAS. By 
P. Sebastian Englert. Anales de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Educacién, Seccién de Filo- 
logia, Tomo I, Cuadernos 2 and 3. pp. 
62-109. Prensas de la Universidad de 
Chile. 1936. Los ELEMENTOS DERI- 
VADOS DEL AYMARA Y QUICHUA EN EL 
Ipioma ARAUCANO. pp. 5-27. ARAUCANO 
y Rapanui. pp. 28-34 Ibid. Cuaderno 
1, 1934. 

In the first mentioned paper Englert has 
the following divisions: 

I. Language. 1. Historical Resumé of 
scientific investigation of Araucano. 2. The 
linguistic problem. What are the origin, 
relationships and historical development of 
the Araucano language? To arrive at a 
solution he suggests that one must investi- 
gate by using archeology, anthropology, 
ethnology and linguistic comparison with 
languages of Europe, South America and 
Oceania. In this section he mentions the 
outmoded classification of South American 
languages in three groups: Carib, Tupi- 
Guarani and Andean. 3. Peculiarities of 
Araucano. These peculiarities are the ways 
in which Araucano differs from other lan- 
guages, especially those of European origin. 
Under Phonetics only those ‘sounds’ ap- 
parently unlike Spanish are described with- 
out reference to phonemes or allophones. 
Under Psychology he discusses the richness 
and dearth of words. Under Grammatical 
Structure and Morphology are cited some 
phenomena peculiar to Araucano with only 
a few morphemes isolated. 

II. Literature. Englert laments the pub- 
lication of translated narrative without 
text but gives parts from several narrative 
translations, and a discussion of a single 
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autobiography; for native texts he gives 
only eleven short poems with translation. 

In this paper the historical information 
is interesting though the linguistic data is 
worthless, containing practically nothing 
descriptive about the language. 

In the second paper there is a useful list 
of one hundred and twenty-five etymological 
derivates from Quechua and Aymara, 
usually with references to both languages 
cited. 

In the third paper a twenty word com- 
parison is made with Rapanui from the 
Island of Pascua. Although some relation- 
ships of South American languages have been 
attempted with as little as a three word com- 
parison, he wisely concludes that data is 
insufficient to prove Araucano-Rapanui re- 
lationship. 

In regard to Rapanui, other than the word 
list, he gives only a short phonetic descrip- 
tion of some of the symbols used and the 
archaic suggestion in reference to mor- 
phology that frequent reduplication of roots 
(“clearly not essential to the words”, p. 29) 
seems to be influenced by the inquietude of 
the sea. Rapanui speakers have thus been 
affected as were the Arabs of the desert and 
the mountain people of the Alps and Andes 
to use strong guttural sounds and the Scanda- 
navians and Ona of Tierra del Fuego, frigid 
country, to use a frequent strong r. 


Henry Ossorn 
Inp1aANA UNIVERSITY 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN INDIAN 
Lineuistics. By Zellig. S. Harris. The 
American Philological Society, Library 
Bulletin 89-97 (1947). 

LaneuaGE Learning. A Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Applied Linguistics 1.1-32 (1948). 

KAMCHADAL AND Asiatic Eskimo Manu- 
script CotLections. A Recent Accession. 
By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. The New York 
Public Library, Bulletin 51.659-69 (1947). 

PopuLaR ACCOUNT OF THE Kiowa INDIAN 
LaneuaGe. By Parker McKenzie and John 
P. Harrington. Monographs of the School 
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of American Research No. 12. Santa Fe, 
N. M., 1948. Pp. 21. 

LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
or Mazateco Kinsuip. By Florence 
Hansen Cowan. Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 3.247-56 (1947). 

INDIANS OF SOUTHEASTERN COLOMBIA. 
By Paul H. Allen. The Geographical Re- 
view 37.567-82 (1947). 


Harris begins by sketching the early, 
irregular course of American Indian linguis- 
tics, then shows why considerable develop- 
ment is now to be expected: partly because 
of methodological advances, partly because 
of popular application’ of certain techniques 
originating in this field. The general dis- 
cussion is followed by the first addenda to the 
index to the Franz Boas collection of 1945 
(reviewed in IJAL 12.181-3 [1946]); this 
list of manuscripts recently deposited in the 
collection makes reference to the following 
languages of this continent: Athabascan, 
Aztec, Chehalis, Cherokee, Chilula (Red- 
wood Creek), Dakota (and Santee), Hopi, 
Hupa, Kato, Konomihu, Kwakiutl, Lillooet, 
Mandan, Mattole, Maya, Miwok (Sierra), 
Nass River, Nongatl, Okanagan, Pit River, 
Shasta, Sinkyone, Tewa, Thompson River, 
Tolowa, Tsimshian, Wailaki, Whilkut, 
Yakama, Zapotec. Much material has been 
prepared under APS stimulation concerning 
Cherokee (at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania) and Kutenai (at Indiana University), 
and this material will also be deposited. 
The Boas Correspondence has now been 
arranged in a preliminary way, which should 
be pf great interest to all Americanists. 
Harris continues by surveying research in 
progress insofar as production of manuscripts 
for the Boas collection is concerned. In 
addition to extensive work on Cherokee and 
Kutenai, the following major projects are 
under way: preparation of an Oneida diction- 
ary, analysis of Kwakiutl materials, a study 
of the Thompson River manuscripts, field 
work on Seneca, and structural restatements 
in such languages as Tiibatulabal, Salish, 
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Eskimo, Yawelmani, as well as several 
Algonquian and Athabascan languages. 
Many of these projects are notable also 
from the point of view of methodology. 


The new journal, Language Learning, will 
interest linguists concerned with teaching 
Indo-European languages to Indians on the 
one hand, and Indian languages to whites on 
the other.1 There are articles by Marck- 
wardt, Fries, Lado, and an especially useful 
paper by Reed (with Lado and Shen Yao), 
stressing the importance of the learner’s 
native patterns in attempting to master a 
foreign language; this first discussion of the 
subject gives the phonemic charts of English, 
Chinese, Spanish and Portuguese. 


The New York Public Library has ac- 
quired two sets of collections: Jochelson’s 
Kamchadal texts and Bogoras’ Asiatic 
Eskimo materials, both described by Yarmo- 
linsky. The former consists of some forty 
folk tales (three of which are here reproduced 
in translation), 129 pages of notes, including 
some linguistic observations, and fifty photo- 
graphs. The second collection consists of 
studies of an ethnographic as well as lin- 
guistic nature, and texts from the Eskimos 
of Siberia. The grammatical outline runs 
to 98 handwritten pages, plus topical word 
lists. One short Eskimo tale (in English) 
is offered here. Both sets of papers have 
now been catalogued by Roman Jakobson; 


1 Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, 
The Navaho (Cambridge, 1946), p. 208, point out 
the existence of a specific instance of this order: 
“The problems faced by The [Navaho] People in 
adjusting to white society ...must be viewed 
within the framework of the differences between 
the English and the Navaho languages. Whites 
who have tried to learn Navaho have a lively 
realization of how difficult it is, but they often fail 
to comprehend that it is equally hard for Navahos 
to master English. English sounds are so differ- 
ent from Navaho and so indistinct by comparison 
that they are hard for The People to learn... . 
Other more specific problems for the Navaho 
learner of English arise from technical differences 
in the structure of the two languages.”’ 
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he also compiled the bibliography relating 
to Kamchadal here published. This bibliog- 
raphy runs to almost fifty entries. 


The precise function of technical ter- 
minology in the popular presentation of a 
scientific problem may be argued back and 
forth, but few authors would choose to sub- 
stitute a brand new set of terms for the 
vocabulary of tradition, particularly in an 
account that lays claim to popular appeal. 
New terms imply new definitions. In the 
McKenzie and Harrington version of Kiowa 
we find many new terms and expressions; 
some of them are: morphomatics, lexics, 
belly of the syllable, literics, a petering, 
unmouthing, persono-etymon, personopost- 
fix, and others. We also find new defini- 
tions; thus, ‘‘phonematics,” we learn, “treats 
the mechanistics of uttered Kiowa language, 
what can be called the utterance plane. 
Considered from the phonematic angle, the 
Kiowa language consists of sound waves, 
physiologically and psychologically set up, 
and transmitted usually through the medium 
of air through the hearing and understanding 
of a co-species and co-linguistic member.” 
As an illustration of lexics, the authors give 
a sample text; the same text was published 
in IJAL 12.237, two years ago. 


The kinship terminology of Mazateco, 
a language of the Popoluca-Mazateco family, 
is examined by Cowan from the linguistic 
and ethnological points of view. Forty-one 
terms are listed, followed by a discussion of 
the morphological arrangements utilized; 
this is then related to other aspects of the 
culture. The genealogy of a merchant 
family is appended. 


The Indians who live in the region of the 
Vaupés river in southeastern Colombia 
speak languages supposedly belonging to the 
Tucanoan stock. Those in widest use in- 
clude Geral, Cubeo, and Tucano. Allen’s 
paper deals with these briefly; he devotes 


most of the space to ethnographic observa- 
tions. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FOLKLORE 
Texts in Latin AMERICA: 1947 


Dedrick, John M. How Job’eso Ro’i got 
his name. Tlalocan, II, No. 2, Pp. 163-166 
(Mexico, D. F., 1946). Yaqui text with 
both literal and free English translations, 
from Sonora, Mexico, of story explaining 
origin of nickname of informant’s grand- 
father. 


Diaz Flores, Raymundo. Textos en 
idioma cora; introd. por R. H. Barlow. 24 
pp. (Escuela nac. de antropologia, pub. 3.) 
(Mexico, D. F., 1945). Good introduction 
on historical background of Cora Indians 
from Jestis Maria, Nayarit, Mexico. Cora 
texts and interlinear literal Spanish transla- 
tion of history of Jestis Marfa, festivals 
(Holy Week and Pachitas), 3 short tales, 
and autobiography. 


Guerra, Lucas. Traduccién y comen- 
tario de una de las oraciones incaicas de 
Cristébal de Molina. Revista de la seccién 
arqueolégica de la Universidad nacional 
del Cuzco, I, No. 3, Pp. 148-167 (Peri, 
1946). On this 16th century Cuzco chroni- 
cler of the Incas and his work. Examines in 
detail previous Quechua texts and transla- 
tions of this Prayer to the Creator, Wirak- 
cocha, for protection and long life, and its 
philosophic-religious import. 


Holmer, Nils M. and Wassén, Henry. 
Mu-igala, or the way of Muu, a medicine 
song from the Cuna Indians of Panama, 
with translation and comments by .. . , after 
an original record by the Cuna Indian, 
Guillermo Haya. 95 pp., 4 fig. (Géteborg, 
Sweden, Elander, 1947). Normalized Cuna 
text, English translation and notes, synopsis 
of contents with comparative notes, includ- 
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ing a wealth of beliefs related to birth (at 
which this song is sung) of Cunas of Panama. 


Keller, Kathryn and Harris, Margaret. 
Masculine crab and mosquitoes; two Chontal 
texts. Tlalocan, II, No. 2, Pp. 138-140 
(Mexico, D. F., 1946). From Tabasco, 
Mexico, with both literal and free English 
translations, of Crab and frog, and Frog 
and mosquitoes. 


McAfee, Byron and Barlow, R. H. Un 
“euaderno de marqueses”. México antiguo, 
VI, Nos. 9-12, Pp. 392-404 (Mexico, D. F., 
1947). Nahuatl text and Spanish summary 
of dialogue of a drama of the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spanish, in’ which figure 
Cortes, Malinche, Moctezuma, etc., no 
longer represented, obtained in San 
Cristébal, Guerrero, Mexico, on the Balsas 
river. 


Pike, Kenneth L. The flea; melody types 
and perturbations in a Mixtec song. Tlalo- 
can, II, No. 2, Pp. 128-133 (Mexico, D. F., 
1946). Mixtec text and English translation 
of song about an enormous flea shot and 
killed, whose meat is sold, viscera fed to 
2,000 coyotes, yielded lard and soap, and 
its hide made 2,000 yoke straps. 
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Pike, K. L. A text involving inadequate 
Spanish of Mixteco Indians. IJAL 13.251- 
257 (1947). With free English translation 
of tale of Indians jailed unjustly for murder 
because they “confess” in Spanish phrases 
whose meanings they do not know. 


Quijada Jara, Sergio. La _ tradicional 
fiesta de la Virgen de la Natividad o de 
Cocharcas. Sapallanga, Huancayo, Junin, 
Imp. Atlantida. 22 pp., 7 il. music (Peru, 
1947). Describes 4 days’ action of this 
Sept. 8 festival in Sapallanga, with 3 legends 
and 3 miracles of this Virgin. Quechua text 
of a novena song, with Spanish translation, 
also of Negritos or Carachaquis dance with 
music, and text and translation of Colla 
and Inca songs. 


Stone, Doris. Two songs and a legend in 
Boruca. IJAL 13.249-250 (1947). Texts 


with literal and free English translations. 


Wonderly, William L. Textos en Zoque 
sobre el concepto del nagual. Tlalocan, 
II, No. 2, Pp. 97-105 (Mexico, D. F., 1946). 
Zoque texts with Spanish translation from 
Copainalé, Chiapas, Mexico, describing 
witchcraft beliefs. 


R. S. Boaes 


University or NortH CaRroLina 








